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THE RISE OF THE OMAHAS. 


— 


THE FALL OF MARBLE. 


Albert P. Marble was elected Superintendent of the schools of Omaha, Neb., a year ago 


He was recommended in the most flattering terms by Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the National 
Educational Association; John W. Cook, principal of the State Normal school of Illinois; Superintendent of Schools Maxwell of Brooklyn; William T. Harris, Commissioner of Education for the Uni 

tates government, and varivus other men of equal standing. Added to this he was most warmly supported by Senator John M. Thurston, who had formerly been one of Dr. Marble’s 
mayor and numerous prominent citizens of Worcester, Mass., where he had served as principal and superintendent for twenty-six years. 
board removed him for political reasons.— Omaha Bee. 


pupils, and by the 
His reputation as an educator was national. The Omaha school 

The recent defeat.of Dr, A. P, Marble, superintendent of the Omaha public schools, for re-election, has attracted attention throughout the whole country on account of the high rank of Dr, Marble 
and the peculiar circumstances of his defeat. —New York Evening Post, 
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SCHOOL BOARD LAW. 


State Superintendent Stanley, of Kansas, in an 
opinion regarding county uniformity states that 
county uniformity, after having once been adopted, 
is perpetual until another vote is taken; but when 
a county-text book board meets and adopts a series 
of books their power ceases, for a period of not less 
than tive years without change. At the expiration 
of the said five years, the county superintendent 
of public instruction has no power to cause another 
text-book board to be elected, unless uniformity 
prevails by a vote of a majority of the school dis- 
tricts of the county. If voted upon and not 
carried by a majority of the districts of the county, 
county uniformity is at an end. 

St. Paul, Minn. The State Superintendent of 
Schools regarding whether a foreign born woman, 
who is married to a man who has taken out his 
first papers is entitled to vote holds that where the 
husband is entitled to vote the wife is also. Regard- 
ing whether a man who receives only a plurality of 
the votes cast, is elected a director. The superin- 
tendent holds that he is not, but that if there was 
no protest at the time, and he is allowed to qualify, 
he can serve as a director de facto, at least. 

Seattle, Wash. Frank J. Barnard, a year ago, 
contracted with the board of education for the 
position of superintendent of schools which posi- 
tion he was to hold three years. Now the boards 
attorneys have declared the contract void because 
when the contract was made the salary for the 
first year only was named and that for the two 
succeeding years was left for future action. The 
attorneys hold that a contract wherein no actual 
amount of salary is named for the entire period is 
void for that time which is not covered by a 
definite agreement. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Organization of District 

If the inhabitants of a school district deiined by 
the county school superintendent assent to such 
organization, and assume the functions of a school 
district, the corporate entity is complete. Landis 
v. Ashworth, N. J. Sup. 

Erection of Schoolhouse. 

Under Comp. 10, providing that the qualified 
voters of each school district shall have the power 
to direct the building of a schoolhouse; and pro 
viding that the district schoo] board shall erect the 
schoolhouse “when lawfully directed by the quali- 
fied voters,”—it is not imperative that the voters 
select such board as agent in superintending the 
construction of the building, a selection of any 
persons whom they may deem competent being 
sufficient.—Mizera v. Auten, Nebr. 

Location of Schoolhouse, 

Under Code providing that the board of school 
directors shall fix the site of each schoolhouse, 
taking into consideration the geographical position 
and the convenience of the people, of each portion 
of the subdistrict, the controlling consideration is 
not the wishes of a majority of the legal voters, but 
the geographical position, the welfare of the people, 
not voters, or who are at inconvenient distance 
from proposed site, are not to be ignored.— Carpen 
ter v. Independent District No. 5, of Columbia Tp., 
Tama County, Lowa. 

Change of Location. 
The decision of the superintendent of public 


instruction on appeal being final, the school 
directors cannot, after he has affirmed their loca- 
tion of a schoolhouse, make a re-location of it on 
grounds which existed at the time of their decision. 
—Carpenter v. Independent District No. 5, of 
Columbia Tp., Tama County, Iowa. 

Where a schoolhouse site is located within one 
quarter of a mile of the center of the district, it 
cannot be changed unless at least a majority of the 
legal voters in the district vote on the question and 
two-thirds of the voters are present and vote in 
favor of such change.—-Stadtler v. School District 
No. 40 of Houston Co., Minn. 

Right of Women to Vote at a School Meeting. 

Act 1887 giving females the right to vote at a 
school meeting is invalid only so far as it gives the 
right to vote for school trustees.—Chamberlain v. 
Board of Education of Cranbury Tp. in Middlesex 
County, N. J. 

By virtue of Act 1887 women may vote at school 
meetings for all purposes except the election of 
officers. Landis v. Ashworth, N. J. 


Kindergarten. 

Under the Code as amended, making a city a 
school district which shall be governed by the city 
board of eduxation or under a city charter, giving 
the city board of education control over public 
schools in the city, and power “to determine the 
course of study and mode of instruction to be pur- 
sued in the city schools,” in connection with Code 
making instruction compulsory in certain branches 
“in several grades in which each may be required,” 
and providing that other studies than those speci- 
tied in the above section may be authorized by the 
city board of education, aod section 1617 allowing 
the admission of children to kindergarten classes 
in cities which have made the kindergarten classes 
a part of the public primary schools, the board of 
education of a city may adopt the kindergarten as 
a special branch of the primary school system. 
Sinnott v. Colombet, Cal. 


Teachers, 

A certificate entitling any one to teach “any 
kindergarten class of the public schools,” issued by 
a county board of education under Pol. Code 1771, 
allowing a county board of education to grant 
certificates entitling the holders to teach such 
special branches as may be required by city boards 
of education, qualifies the holder to teach kinder 
garten classes in a city of the county which has 
adopted the kindergarten as aspecial branch of its 
primary school system.—Sinnott v. Columbet, Cal. 

Taxation, 

School districts are political organization sposses 
sing the power of taxation.—Londis v. Ashworth 
N. Y. 

A tax levied at a special school district meeting. 
where of a 10-days notice was not given as required 
by Revision is void and incapable of reimposition 
by the court, under Supp: Revision._-Canada Man 
ufacturing Co. v. Inhabitants of Township of Wood 
bridge, N. J. 

A vote by the electors of a school district to ap 
propriate money for school purposes, and to issue 
bonds, authorizes a special assessment on the 
property of the school district to raise the money. 
Chamberlain v. Bd. Education of Cranbury Tp. in 
Middlesex Co., N. J. 


Act enjoining the use of the ballot in voting to 
raise money for a school district, is not repealed by 
Act 1894.—Chamberlain v. Bd. Education of Cran 
bury T'p. in Middlesex Co., N. J. 

School Lands, 

Codes 1827-28 provide that, where a _ school 
district shall cease to use land for school purposes 
for two years, the title shall revert to the owner 
of the fee upon repayment by him of the purchase 
price and the value of improvements. Held, that 
where one has neither paid nor tendered the pur 
chase price, nor the value of the improvements, he 
is not entitled to the land.—Independent Dist. of 
Oak Dale v. Fagen, Iowa. 





HON. C. W. BEAN, 
State Superintendent, Olympia, Wash. 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Marshalltown, Ia. A motion to withhold 10 per 
cent. of the teachers’ salaries was voted down. 

San Francisco, Cal. The Board adopted a rule 
requiring principals not to allow book agents or 
solicitors of any kind to occupy their time or that 
of their assistants during school hours. 

Long Plain, Mass. The Board adopted a rule 
requiring all children who have attained the age of 
10, competent and not physically incapacitated, to 
attend one of the graded schools in the town. 

Lowell, Mass. The Board fixed a rule that a 
majority of the full board shall be necessary to the 
election of a teacher. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The committee on rules 
considered a proposition of Supt. Jordan that 
pupils be prohibited from strapping their books for 
carrying home as it was a fruitful cause of damage. 
The matter was dropped with: the understanding 
that the superintendent should discourage the 
practice, but that no rule should be adopted. 

San Francisco, Cal. The Board of Education 
decided that pupils of the sixth grade shall be 
assigned not more than one hour’s study at home, 
to those of the seventh and eighth grades not more 
than one and a half hour’s study, and to those of 
the ninth grade not more than two hour’s study. 

Little Rock, Ark. The Board repealed an imper 
ative rule requiring the payment of teachers’ sala 
ries in monthly installments the year through. 

Scranton, Pa. Board adopted that all teachers, 
by permission and suggest.on of the superintendent, 
shall be granted a day’s leave of absence from their 
schools for visitation of other schools, and to make 
a report to the superintendent of the work observed, 
and the superintendent to report the same to the 
teachers’ committee. 

West Betlehem, Pa. Board adopted a rule 
making vaccination compulsory, also a rule requir- 
ing pupils who are absent ten one-half days 
during four consecutive weeks to be dropped from 
the rolls. 





Tommy—Paw, what is the Board of Education? 
Mr. Figg—In the days when I went to school it 
was a pine shingle. 
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Orange, N. J. An amendment to the rules, pro 
viding that on one day of the month all scholars 
who have been distinguished for orderly and cour 
teous conduct during the month shall be allowed 
to go one hour earlier than is customary, provided 
their lessons do not suffer in consequence, was 
adopted 

Jamestown, N. Y. A rule has been adopted by 
the Board of Education to publish annually an 
itemized financial statement. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The following three rules govern 
the Teachers’ Institute: 1. There’s to be no spark 
ing within thirty blocks of building; 2. Teachers 
not permitted to peep through key holes; 3. Books 
or notes not to be used in class work. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Duluth, Minn. The board of education adopted 
a resolution to have each of the janitors in the 
school buildings appointed a special policeman by 
the mayor. 

Elgin, Ill. A motion was adopted by the board 
that the newspaper reporters have free access to 
the secretary’s records. 

Toronto, Kan. A motion to prohibit teacher 
bicyclists from wearing bloomers was defeated. 





The new members of the Brooklyn Board of Education. 


Detroit, Mich. The teachers’ committee of the 
board of education has considered the star chamber 
policy of Dr. Ellis, last year’s chairman, and con 
demned it. The committee has agreed that there 
are many things that come before it that would 
not be injured by being made public; but that 
when it has to deal with personal matters, not of 
public concern, it should go into executive session. 

President Cameron of the Chicago board of edu 
cation said: “I wish to see no politics in the 
business transactions of the board, no question of 
religion or nationality entering into our discussions.” 

The Omaha, Neb., schoo! board when inspecting 
school buildings which are in need of repair use 
the patrol wagon. 

Abilene, Kan. A county school board con 
vention which was held in this city was attended 
by 200 members of school boards. Many topics 
relating to school work were discussed. 

The West Chester, Pa., school directors require 
woman teachers to sign an agreement not to get 
married during the term for which they are 
engaged. 

Akrons, O. Board of education has declared 
that married women must not teach in the city 
schools. 

Chicago, Ll. The health commissioner estab 
lished vaccination stations in all the schools in the 
city, 

‘Toronto, O. The board of education has settled 
the opposition to Prof. Andrews by ordering him 
to read the Bible daily and hang out the American 
flag, and he will comply. 

A young woman, who is described as strikingly 
pretty, is suing a school board of Johnson county, 
Lll., for libel, claiming damages because the board 


wrote that she could look nice but was not compe 
tent to teach school. 

Benjamin Radcliffe, convicted of the murder of 
three school trustees at Jefferson, Park county. 
Col., was sentenced to be hanged at the penitentiary 
at Canyon City. 

San Francisco, Cal. Legislature passed a law, 
giving school teachers permission to raise a fund 
for pensions by voluntarily taxing themselves 1 per 
cent. of their monthly incomes. The Mayor, 
superintendent of schools and the city treasurer 
constitute the trustees of the fund. The city 
treasurer, however, refuses to deduct the one per 
cent. from the amounts due the teachers, on the 
ground that it is too much trouble. 

About half of the Salt Lake City school board 
are Mormons. Here, as in all business relations, 
Mormonsand Gentiles work together in the heartiest 
good fellowship. 

An interesting controversy on school picnics 
took place in the Milwaukee School Board. The 
patrons of the schools have divided into factions on 
the question whether school picnics should be held 
in public parks or in beer gardens. A resolution 
forbidding picnics altogether was passed. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND TRUANCY. 


Borton. The school board will proceed against a 
mother for failure to send her child to school. 

Milwaukee. The board has appointed a truant 
officer at $75 per month. 

Holyoke, Mass. The board considered a petition 
from the truant officer asking the board to stand 
the expense of a trial which he was subjected to, 
while, performing his duty. The board, believing 
that it should stand behind its servants while they 
are discharging their duties, decided to foot the 
bill, amounting to $75.00. 

In Massachusetts children under 14 years of age 
must give a certiticate of school attendance of 
thirty weeks during the year preceding employment. 
In towns where manual training is afforded, school 
attendance is required at the age of 15. In New 
York no child under 14 years can be employed in 
factory or workshop. Between 14 and 16, if unable 
to read and write, a child can be employed during 
vacation time only. In Ohio no child can be em 
ployed under 14 in manufacturing establishments, 
and school attendance is com 
pelled between 8 and 14. Illi 
nois and Michigan limit the 
age to 14 years. In Penn 
sylvania 13 years only is the 
limit under which children 
may not be employed in manu 
facturing or mercantile estab 
lishments. 


Chicago. The contract for 
erasers was awarded to W. HL. 
Londergon & Co. This em 
braces the National, Columbia, 
and Novelty erasers which 
are standard everywhere. The 
tirst order will be for two Secretary. 
hundred gross. 
The contract cov 
ers one year. 

I’remont, O. The 
board adopted fol 
lowing: No person, 
not having served 
as such teacher, 
shall be employed 
in the publie 
schools of Fre 
mont, unless such 
person be a grad 
uate of some high 
school and shall 
have had one year’s 
professorial train 
ing or have a cer . ‘REEN 
tificate of three M. A. GREEN, 

° . Member. 
year’s successful 





T. J. BARRETT, 





SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Woonsocket, R. I. Physical culture will be 
introduced. 

Brocton, Mass. Stenography and typewriting has 
been added to high school course. Will have 
manual training. 

Saco, Me. Manual training will be introduced in 
grammar schools. 


Meadville, Pa. Zoology is dropped from high 
school. 


Philadelphia, Pa. French is added to Manual 
Training School. 

Lamoni, la. Drawing and music is added. 

Lowell, Mass. Manual Training goes into high 
school. 

Racine, Wis. Mechanical drawing has been 
suspended. 

McKeesport, Pa. Music and physical culture 
will be introduced. 

Marshalltown, Ia. German is added to the cur- 
riculum. 

Buffalo. Study of colors will be introduced. 

Philadelphia. The “movable scale” in the study 
of music. 

Lawrence, Mass. Manual training will be added. 

Canton, Ill. Music has been dropped temporarily. 

Malden, Mass. Will have a supervisor of penman- 
ship. 

Frankfort, Ind. Introduced music. 

Toledo, O. Will have a special teacher of writing. 

Frankfort, Ky. Manual training and physical 
culture will be introduced. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The study of history will begin 
in the sixth grade, instead of the seventh, as here- 
tofore, and there will be an extra term’s work in 
book-keeping in the eighth grade. 

In San Francisco, out of 14,000 persons who had 
been trained in kindergartens, there has been but 
one arrest for crime. 

Rochester, N. Y. Less time will be given to 
drawing and more to penmanship instead. 

Quincy, Ill. The usual work of a regular draw- 
ing teacher will be carried on by other teachers. 

Meadville, Pa., abolished vivisection in the high 
school. 


Bridgeport, Conn. Will introduce vertical 
writing. 


Lancaster, Pa. Nothwithstanding the anti-relig- 
ious garb 
ciause of the 
recently 
passed state 
law, the 
school board 
unanimously 
elected Miss 
Lena Hege, 
a Dunkard, 
teacher. The 
board pro- 
poses to test 
the validity 


of the new 
J. M. McBRIDE, law. 


President. 





J. H. DAVIS, 


J. R. DRIVER, 
Member. Member. 


teaching. BOARD OF EDUCATION, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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RECENT TEXT-BOOK ADOPTIONS. } 


Thompson, Pa. Swinton’s Readers, Milne’s Standard 
Arithmetic and the Pathfinder Physiologies. 

Mt. Holly Springs, Pa. Swinton’s Readers and Geogra- 
phies, Appleton’s Higher Geography, Metcalf & Bright’s 
Language Lessons, Metcalf’s English Grammar. Eggleston’s 
Primary U. 8. History, Barnes’ Brief History of the U. 8., 
Spenceriau Copy Books. 

Huntington, Vt. New Normal Readers, Raub’s Arithme- 
‘ties. 

Aberdeen, S. D. Montgomery’s History, and Prince’s 
Arithmetics adopted. 

Galesburg, Ill., Sheldon’s Advanced Language Lessons, 
Montgomery's Leading Facts of American History, John 
Fisk’s Civil Government of the United States and Mead’s 
Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. 

Lock Haven, Pa. Long’s Home Geography. 

Newport, Pa. Barnes’ Primary United States History, 
Barnes’ Brief U. 8. History, Dinsmore’s Model Script. 

Peekskill, N. Y. Natural Spellers, Metcalf’s Grammars, 
Swinton’s Readers, Harper’s Readers, Waddy’s Rhetoric, 
Rarnes’ Complete Geography, Swinton’s Introductory Geog- 
raphy, Davies’ Legendre. 

Hontzdale, Pa. Barnes’ Primary United States History, 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary, Dinsmore’s Model Script. 

. Titusville, Pa. Readers—New Franklin, Swinton’s, Har- 
per’s, Newdenburg, Cyrs; Geography—Frye’s Complete, 
Harper's Introductory; Arithmetic—Milnes Standard, Stod- 
dard’s Mental; New Music Reader; Physiology—Young 
Peoples ; Science—Physical Geography, Monteith’s; Astron- 
omy, Young’s; Botany, Gray’s School; Geology, Le Conte; 
Zoology, Steel & Jenk’s; History, Meyer’s General; Litera- 
ture, English Classics; Kellog’s Shakespeare; Rhetoric, 
Lockwood’s Lessons; German, Neffe als Onkle, Die Journs- 
listine, Minnim von Barnhelm, Harris Composition; Latin, 
Grammar, Allen & Greenough; Greek, Anabasis; Spelling, 
Seventy Lessons; Dictionary, Webster’s New International; 
Sheldon & Co’s Modern Speller; Collar & Dammell’s First 
Latin Book ; Peterman’s Civil Government. 

Columbia, Pa. Pollard Synthetic Method of reading and 
spelling. 

Manchester, N. H. Baye’s Primary Geography, Walsh's 
Primary Arithmetic, Metcalf’s English Grammar, also Til- 
den’s Grammar School Geography and Hyde’s Second Book 
in English, for teachers reference book. 

Coudersport, Pa. Harper’s Readers. 

Wallingford, Vt. Harper’s Readers, Appletons’ Lessons in 
Geography. Barnes’ Complete Geography, Eclectic Physical 
Geography, Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, Milne’s Standard 
Arithmetic, Maxwell’s First Book and Introductory Lessons, 
Maxwell’s Advanced Grammar. 

Boone, N. C. Swinton’s Readers, Harrington’s Complete 
Speller, Robinson's Arithmetics and Algebras, Harvey's 
Grammars, Webster's Common School Dictionary, Barnes’ 
Geographies, Eggleston’s United States Histories, Steele’s 
Physiology, Harkness’ Latin Grammars, Peterman’s Civil 
Government. 

Proctor, Vt. Harper’s Readers, Milnes’ Arithmetics, 
Barnes’ Brief United States History. 

Middle Saluda, 8. C. 
Robinson's Arithmetic. 

Glens Falls, N. Y. Metcalf’s Grammars and Language 
Lessons, Apgar’s Trees of the United States, Gray’s Botany. 

Lebanon, Pa. Long’s Home Geography. 

Sayre, Pa. Webster’s Common School Dictionary. 

Spring Brook, Pa. Barnes’ Readers, Dinsmore Model 
Script. 

Betlehem, Pa. Barnes’ United States Histories, Eggles- 
ton’s United States Histories, Spencerian Copy-Books. 

Mokena, Ill. Sheldon’s Readers and Grammars. 

Daytona, Fla. LEaton’s Business Forms and Business 
Manual, Long’s Home Geography and Eclectic English 
Classics. 

Dover, Del. Hyde's Lessons in English and Raub’s Prim- 
ary Work on the English Language. 

Keosanqua, Ia. Conkling’s Grammar and Frye’s Geogra- 
phy. 

Juniata, Pa. Swinton’s Readers, Stowell’s Physiologies, 
Milnes’ Arithmetics, Dunton & Monroe’s Spellers, Butler’s 
Geographies, Reid & Kellogg's Grammars, Barnes’ and Mont- 
gomery’'s histories. 

Oshkosh. Wis. Board adopted Frye’s Primary Geography 
in the place of the one now in use when new classes are 
formed. 

Belleville, Kans. The following changes in school books 
have been made: Harper s Readers, First to Fifth inclusive, 
for McGuffey’s Readers; Appleton’s Readers, First to Fifth 
inclusive, for Barnes’ Readers; Ellis’ History, for History 
not yet selected ; Macnie’s Geometry, for Wentworth’s Geome- 
try; Maxwell’s Grammar, for Harvey’s Grammar, of a 
similar grade. 

Plattsmouth, Neb. The board made a contract with the 
American School Book Co. to furnish new Geographies and 
Arithmetics. 

Lacon, lll. New Norma! Series of Readers. 

Spartansburg, Pa. The city and county board adopted 
Frye’s Geography. 

Racine, Wis., adopted Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, 
by James H. Shepard. and Classic Myths of English Litera- 
ture, by Charles M. Gayley. 

Canadaraga, N. Y. Milne’s Algebras. 

Bernville, Pa. Spencerian Copy-Books, Conklin’s Lan- 
guage Lessons and Grammars. 

Stockton, N. J. Swinton’s New Word Analysis, Steele’s 


Harrington's Complete Speller, 


Physics, Geology and Astronomy, Monteith’s New Physical 
Geography, Milne’s Arithmetics and Algebras. 

Leroy, N. Y. Milne’s Algebras and Arithmetics. 

Moravia, N.Y. Milne’s Arithmetics, White’s Mental Arith- 
metics. 

Wadesboro, N.C. Barnes’ Primary United States History, 
Milne’s Algebra, White’s New Complete Arithmetic. 

Monroe, N.C. Harper's Readers. 
| Marshville, N.C. Harper’s Readers. 

West Earl T’w’p, Pa. Akron., Barnes’ Readers. 

Oxford, Pa. Watkin’s American Literature, Milne’s Alge- 
bras, White's Arithmetics, Harper’s Readers, Long’s New 
Language Lessons. 

Aurora, N. Y. Harper’sCesar, Virgil, Anabasis and Greek 
Method, Barnes’ Brief United States History, Appletons’ 
Physics, Harkness’ Latin Grammar, Hadley & Allen’s Greek, 
Harkness’ Easy Method in Latin. ‘« 

&& Ephrata, Pa. Barnes’ Readers, Vertical Copy-books, Spen- 
cerian Copy-Books. 

Rushford, N. Y. Milne’s Arithmetics. 

Guilford Springs, Pa. Webster’s Common School Diction 


ary. 

Hocsty Hall, Fla. Peterman’s Civil Government. 

Victor, N. C. Gow’s Morals, American System of Vertical 
Writing. 

Visitation Academy, Richmond, Va. White’s New Com- 
plete Arithmetic, Harvey’s Grammars, Appleton’s Geography. 

Sutherland, N. C. Milne’s New Intellectual Arithmetic 
and Algebras, Harvey’s Grammars, Peterman’s Civil Govern- 
ment, Steele’s Physics, Harrington’s Spellers. 

Betlehem, Pa. Barnes’ Geographies. 

Sudbury, Vt. Harper’s Readers, White's Arithmetics. 

Ramseur, N. ©. Harrington’s Spellers, Barnes’ Geogra- 
phies, Harvey’s Grammars, Peterman’s Civil Government. 

Philipsburg Centre, Pa. Smith’s Little Speller, Webster's 
Academic Dictionary. 

Oak Ridge, N.C. Eggleston’s United States History. 

Newville, Pa. Swinton’s Readers, Milne’s Arithmetics, 
Spencerian Copy-Books. 


\ 


Manchester, Il]. The committee on course of study, ete., 
was authorized to substitute Frye’s Geography for the one 
now in use, provided the exchange can be made on terms 
satisfactory to the committee. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Harkness’ Latin Grammar and Keeler 
& Davis’ Composition for High School. 

Holland, Vt. New Normal Readers. 

E. Montpelier, Vt. Normal Readers, Raub’s Grammars and 
Arithmetics. 

Barnet, Vt. Buckwalter’s Spellers, New Normal Readers. 

Bennington, Vt. Harper’s Readers; Milnes’ Arithmetics, 
Primary and Advanced; Maxwell’s Grammars, Eggleston's 
Histories, from the American Book Co.; Frye’s Geography, 
McGuffey’s Spellers, from Ginn & Co., and Silver & Burdett 
Readers. 

East St. Louis, Il. Harper’s Readers and Milne’s Arith- 
metics were adopted for the ensuing four years. 

Chester, Penn. The text-book committee recommended 
the adoption of Frye’s Primary Geography, Frye’s Complete 
Geography, Warren’s Geography, and Preece’s Book on Phy- 
sical Culture. Action deferred. 

Bloomington, Ill. The county directors adopted the fol- 
lowing books: Barnes’ Readers, White’s Arithmetics, Gray's 
Botanies, Montgomery’s Histories, Ginn’s Geographies, 
Sheldon's Language, Natural Speller. Representatives from 
all the big book houses were present and the above result 
was not arrived at without great difficulty and consider 
ation. 

Quincy, Ill. The Board decided to change the readers 
from primer to fifth to the Harper Series from the Monroe. 

Shippensburg, Pa. Swinton’s Word Book and Primer, 
Barnes’ Brief United States History, Conklin’s Grammar 
and Language Lessons, Long’s Home Geography, Spencerian 
Copy-Books. 

Williamsburg, Pa. Milne’s Arithmetics, White’s Arithme 
tics, Pathfinder, Physiologies, Spencerian Copy-Books. 

Morven, N. C. Milne’s Arithmetics, Eggleston's United 
States Histories, Butler’s School English. 

Forest City, N. C. 
Maxwell's Grammars. 


Eggleston’s United States History, 


Waco, N.C. Harper’s Readers. Barnes’ Geographies, But 
ler’s School English. 

Carbonton, N.C. Harrington’s Spellers, Barnes’ Readers, 
Spencerian Copy-Books, Eggleston’s United States History, 
Peterman’s Civil Government, Harvey’s Grammars. 

Mechanicsburg, Pa. Swinton’s Readers, Milne’s Arithme 
tics, Kellogg’s Physiologies. 

Everett, Pa. Milne’s Arithmetics. 

York Haven, Pa. Spencerian Copy-Books. 

Penfield, Pa. Webster's Academic Dictionary. 

Palmyra, Pa. “The Song Wave,” McGuffey’s Readers, 
Appleton’s Geographies. 

Utahville, Pa. Webster's Academic Dictionary. 

East Smithfield, Pa. Dinsmore’s Model Script 

Wallacetown, Pa. 
Books. 

Bridgeport, Pa. Lyte’s Grammar, Barnes’ Geography, 
Swinton’s First Lessons in History. 

Bismark, Pa. Monteith’s New Physical Geography, Swin 
tow’s School History. 

Ithaca, N. Y. Milne’s Standard Arithmetic. 

High Falls, N. Y. 

West Chester, Pa. Appletous’ Elementary Geography, 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 

Yoe, Pa. Lyte’s Grammar. 

La Porte, Pa. White’s School Management. 

Ridenbaugh, Pa. Milne’s Arithmetics. 


Smith’s Physics, Spencerian Copy 


Authorized Physiology Series. 


Catchellville, Pa. Barnes’ United States Histories, Spen- 
cerian Copy-Books. 

Camp Hill, Pa. Webster’s Common School Dictionary. 

Ashley, Pa. Eggleston’s United States Histories, Metcalf’s 
Grammars and Language Lessons. 

Columbus, O. Metealf’s English Grammar, for use in 
grammar grades. White's Schoo] Management was adopted 
as a text-book for use in the Normal School. Eggleston's 
History of the United States was added to the list of histo- 
ries from which pupils are allowed to select. 

Hanover, Penn. Brook’s Normal Standard Arithmetic, 
and Brook’s Rudiments of Arithmetic were adopted. 

Lewiston. Me. Milne’s Arithmetic. 

Beardstown, Ill. The New Normal Reader was substituted 
for Harper’s Reader. 

Shamokin, Pa. Board adopted Pollard’s Synthetic Method 
of reading and spelling; Frye’s Primary and Complete Geo- 
graphy; the Prang System of drawing and art studies; 
American system of vertical writing; Long’s Home Geogra- 
phy; Eclectric German Fifth Readers ; Joynes Meissner’s Ger- 
man Grammar; Goodwin’s Greek Grammar; Goodwin's 
Xenophon’s Anabasis ; Seymour, Homer’s Iliad. 

Quincy, Ill. Harper's Readers adopted on the terms pro- 
posed by the American Book Co, The new books are to take 
the place of the Monroe Readers as new classes are formed 
and new readers are required, 

Akron, O. Joynes-Meissner’s German Grammar and 
Reader, Sheldon’s General History, Spalding’s Botany, Sha- 
ler’s Geology, Colton’s Zoology, Dole’s The American Citizen, 
Bass’ Nature Stories and Stories of Animal Life, and 


Wright’s Nature Readers, All D. C. Heath & Co. publica- 
tions, 


Fond du Lac, Wis. Harper’s Geographies. 

Wellsville, N. Y. Frye’s Geography was substituted for 
Swinton’s Geography; Milne’s Algebra was substituted for 
Wentworth’s Algebra; and Tarbell’s Language Lessons No. 
2 was adopted. 

West Betlehem, Pa. Montgomery’s Histories have been 
displaced by Barnes’ and Eggleston’s Primary History; the 
Spencerian Copy Books will supplant the Normal Copy 
Books. 

Cohoes, N. Y. Frye’s Geographies and Childs’ Book of 
Health, ‘How to Keep Well,” Our Bodies and How we Live,” 
published by Ginn & Co. 

New Hanover, Pa. Spencerian Copy-Books. 

Union Township, Jonestown, Pa. Dinsmore’s Word Script. 

Morven, N. C. Barnes’ General History; Metcalf’s Lan- 
guage ; Metcalf’s English Grammar. 

Erie, Pa. Swinton’s New Word Analysis; Gray's School and 
Field Botany; Long’s Language Exercises; and Home Gevo- 
graphy. 

Pelhamvyille, N. Y. Pathfinder Physiology. 

Newton, N.C. Harvey’s Practical Grammar. 

Middletown, Pa. Steele’s Popular Physics; Julius Cesar; 
Harper’s Third Reader. 

Millville, Pa. Webster’s Common School Dictionary ; 
Long’s Home Geography ; Johonnot’s Cats and Dogs, 

N. Betlehem, Pa. Barnes’ Brief and Primary Histories of 
United Stares; Eclectic Physical Geography. 

Pompton Township, Erskins, N. J. Swinton’s Readers; 
Harrington’s Complete Speller; Eggleston’s Primary History 
of United States; Barnes’ Brief History of United States; 
Swinton’s Geographies; Appletons’ Physical Geographiy ; 
Milnes’ Arithmetics, and High School Algebra; Bryant & 
Stratton’s Common School Book-keepeng and Blanks; 
Stewart's Geometry; Smith’s Physiologies ; Metcalf’s Gram- 
mar and Language. 

Lawrence. Mass. Monteith’s New Physical Geography. 

Jonesboro, N.C. Barnes’ Readers; Robinson’s New Rudi- 
ments and Practical Arithmetic; Barnes’ Geographies; 
Harkness’s Easy Latin Method ; Kellogg’s Physiologies ; Har- 
rington’s Complete Speller; Harvey’s Elementary Grammar 
and Composition; Appletons’ Lessons in Geography; Bal- 


lard’s Pieces to Speak; Eggleston’s Histories of the United 
States. 


Titusville, Pa. Swinton’s Readers; Harper’s Readers; 
Fundenberg’s Reader; Le Conte’s Geography; Steele’s Pop 
ular Geography ; Petermen’s Civil Government. 

Mohawk, N. Y. Milne’s Arithmetics. 

Cazenovia, N. Y. Harper’s Readers; Barnes’ Histories. 

Brandon, Vt. Barnes’ Brief History of United States; 
Swinton’s Primary History. 

Highland Schoo!) District, Timicula, Pa. Authorized Phy- 
siologies ; Pathfinder Physiology. 

South Betlehem. Pa. 
Board adopted Cutter’s 
Physiologies, and Mon 
roe’s Readers. 

Orange, N. J. Board 
adopted Hutchinson's 
Physiologies for use in 
the higher classes, and 
Blaisdell’s for use in the 
primary classes. 

Cold Spring, Wis. The 
school board of the Fuller 
District adopted the Shel- 
don Series of school books 
throughout. 

Youngstown, O. Web- 
ster’s High School Dic- 
tionary adopted to be used 
by the A. and B. Grammar 
Grades. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. Board 
decided to add the Pol- 
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lard Third Reader to the 
Synthetic System now in 
use. 

Cuba, N. Y. Milnes’ 
Standard Arithmetics. 

Mount Joy, Pa. Peter- 
man’s Civil Government ; 
Barnes’ Brief History of 
United States ; Dinsmore’s 
Model Script. 

New London, Pa. 
Barnes’ Histories of 
United States; Watkin’s 
American Literature. 

Newry, Pa. Milne’s 
Arithmetics. 

Ottawa, Canada. Web 
ster’s Academic Diction- 

MAX HERBST. ary; Dana's New Text 
President School Board, Book of Geology. 
Covington, Ky. Oil City, Pa. Appletons’ 
Readers; Swinton’s Geographies; Worman’s Complete 
German Grammar; Swinton’s New Language Lessons; 
Spencerian Copy-books; Loomis Music Readers. 

Visitation Academy, Richmond, Va. Appletons’ Elemen- 
tary Geography. 

S. Waverly, N. Y. Catheart’s Literary Reader; Berard’s 
English History. 

Selford, Pa. Eggleston's History of United States; Max 
well’s Introductory Grammar. 

Upper Oxford School Board, Elkview, Pa. Milne’s Arith- 
metics; Webster's Primary Dictionary; Watkins’ American 
Literature. 





Sisters of Notre Dame, Washington, D.C. Appleton’s Phy- 
sical Geography ; Steele’s Popular Physiology. 

West Bethlehem School District, Odell, Pa. Spencerian 
Copy-books. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. Jepson'’s Music Readers. 

Traphill, N.C. Harrington's Complete Speller. 

, Eastown, School District, Berwyn, Pa. Harrington's Spel 
er. 

Fork's Township School District’ Robinson’s Arithmetics. 

Morganton, N.C. Webster’s Elementary Speller. 

Montclair, N. J. Spencer’s Inventional Geometry. 

Woodhaven, N. Y. Milne’s Arithmetics; Metcalf's Lan- 
guage and English Grammar. 

Utica, N. Y. Harper's Readers. 

Franklin School Board, Kembleville, Pa. Eggleston’s 
Primary History of United States; White’s Mental Arith 
metic, 

Lamonie, Ia., Adopted Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Reading in 
the primary grades, 

Passaic, N. J. Dana’s Geology Briefly Told; Dana’s Text 
Book of Geology, and Laughlin’s Elements of Geology. 

Bristol, Vt. Raub’s Grammars. 

Braintree, Vt. New Normal Readers; Raub’s Grammars. 

Colchester, Vt. New Normal Readers. 

Lunenburg, Vt. Werner’s Physiology; Vertical Copy- 
books; Raub’s English. 

The Natural Music Course has recently been adopted at 
Des Moines, Boone, Ottumwa, Davenport, Manchester, Bell 
Plaine, Ia.; Springfield, Mo. ; Flint, Mich. 

Jenks Township. Marionville, Pa. Spencerian Copy-books. 

McKeesport, Pa. Johonnot’s Cats and Dogs; Johonnot’s 
Friends in Feathers and Fur, and Wings and Fins. 

Saltsburg, Pa. Pathfinder Physiologies; Steele’s Abridged 
Physiology. 

Boyertown, Pa. Eclectic Primary United States History ; 
Long’s Home Geography. 

Clyde, N. Y. Milne’s High School Algebra; Milne’s Arith 
metics; Maxwell’s Grammars; Natural Speller; Harper’s 
Reader. 

Coplay, Pa. Milne’s Arithmetics; Barnes’ Primary and 
Brief Histories of United States. 

Duquesne, Pa. Barnes’ Brief United States History. 

Earl School District, Reidenbach’s Store, Pa. Milne’s 
Arithmetic. 

East Dunmore School District, Mechanic’s Grove, Pa. 
Lyte’s Grammar; Maxwell's First Book; Peterman’s Civil 
Government. 

Franklin School District, Char Spring, Pa. Webster's 
Primary Dictionary. 

Academy, Canisteo, N. Y. Metecalf's English Grammar. 

Lebanon, Pa. Conklin’s English Grammar. 

Lancaster, Pa. Kellogg’s Second Book in Physiology. 


McKeesport, Pa. Metcalf’s Language and English Gram 
mar. 


Assumption School, New York City. Appletons’ Geogra 
phies: Spencerian Copy-books. 

Fairview Village, Pa. Eggleston's Primary United States 
History. 

Winterstown, Pa. Harvey’s Elementary 
English Grammar. 

Olean, N. Y. Swinton’s Advanced Fourth Reader. 

Pemberton, N. J. Spencerian Copy-books. 

Princeton, Pa. Barnes’ Primary United States History. 

Spring Forge, Pa. Pathfinder Physiologies. 

Gap, Pa. Dinsmore’s Word Script; Webster's Common 
School Dictionary. 

Chattanooga. Tenn. Phelan's School History of Tennessee. 

Sioux City, Ia. Wentworth’s School Algebra, and Mer 
rill’s Vertical Penmanship Copy-book. 

Paducah, Ky. Easy Latin Method, by Harkness; Lessons 
in English, by Lockwood; Prince's Arithmetics ; Swinton’ s- 
Primer and First Reader. 

Alton, Lil, Harper's Readers, 


Grammar and 


Chenoa, Ill. Barnes’s Readers; Columbian Spellers; Ells 
worth’s Penmanship; Frye’s Geographies; Montgomery's 
United States Histories. 

Nottingham, N.H. Franklin’s Improved Readers. 

Reading, Pa. Primer and Readers, by Emma J. Todd and 
W. B. Powell, published by Silver, Burdett & Co.; and Frye’s 
Geography. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Harris’ German Lessons and Jayne's Ger- 
man Reader. 

Poland Center, O. Montgomery's Histories; Frye’s Geo 
graphies; Blaisdell’s Physiologies, and Stickney’s Readers. 

Middletown, O. New White’s Arithmetic. 

Washington, Pa. Frye’s Geographies. 

College, Pa. Milne’s Arithmetic. 

Freeport, lll. Walsh’s arithmetics. 

Rock Island, Ill. Reed & Kellogg’s Grammar. 

West De Moines, la. Young’s Government Class Book, 
Masterpieces of American Literature. ® 

Lynn, Mass. Thomas’ History and Montgomery's Revised 
History in the Ninth grade; Fiske’s History and Ellis’ 
History in the Eighth grade; Werrer Mental Arithmetic; 
Butler's Elementary Geography and Potter's Advanced Geo- 
graphy. 

Sterling, Ll. Harper’s Geography. 

Allegheny, Pa. Hern’s German Lessons and Jayne’s Ger- 
man Reader. 

Freeport, Ul. Walsh's Arithmetics. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Van Daell’s Introduction to French, 
Crsar and Cicero, by Albert, Scott & Co.; Frye’s Geography. 

Among the places which have recently adopted Sheldon’s 
Language Series are: Helena, Mont. ; Galesburg, Kankakee, 
Odell, and Lemont, Ill.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Elyria, 
Ohio; Sheboygan, Baraboo, Fond du Lac, Janesville, Fort 
Atkinson, Elkhorn, Green Bay, Reedsburg, and Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin. 

Owosso, Mich., adopted New Franklin Second Book in 
Arithmetic. 

Bismarck, N. D., adopted New Franklin Readers, Sheldon’s 
Word Studies and Sheldon’s Vertical Copy Books. 

East Nantmeal, Pa. Hazen's Readers, and Mauray's 
Physical Geography. 

Homer, Dl. Cook & Cropsy’s Arithmetic. 

Auburn, N. Y. Higginson & Channing’s History of Eng- 
land; Story of Lliad, to be used as a reader in the fifth grade ; 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities for the eighth grade; and 
Hyde's Lessons in English. 

Chippewa, Falls, Wis. The Franklin Readers, Sheldon’s 
Arithmetics, Sheldon’s Word Studies, Sheldon's Language 


Lessons, Eggleston’s Histories (including First Book in 
American History and History of the United States and its 


People), Kellogg’s First and Second Book in Physiology, 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Civil Government, Frye’s Geo- 
graphy, Franklin Copy Books. 

Mt. Carroll, Ul. Avery’s First Principles of Physics; 
Williams’ Chemistry; Le Conte’s Geology; Young’s Astron 
omy; Wentworth's Algebra ; Greenough’s Cesar; Frye's Pri- 
mary Geography ; and Steele's Zoology. 

Lemont, Ill. Sheldon’s Franklin Readers and Language 
Lessons. 

Holton, Kans. Frye’s Geography. 

Millerton, Kans. Board adopted the Werner Company’s 
books, 

Coffeyville, Ky. Appleton’s Physics; Miles’ Elementary 
and High School Algebra; Holbrook'’s Latin Lessons, and 
Waddy’s Rhetoric. 

Galena, Dll. Williams’ Introduction to Chemical Science 
and Laboratory Manual. 

Springfield, I]. Frye’s Geography ; Normal Vertical Course 
of Writing, and Fiske's United States History. 

Kenosha, Wis. Harper's Geography. 

Rock Falls, Il. Harper's Geography. 

Decatur, Ill. Collar & Daniel's First Latin Book and 
Painter's Introduction to English Literature. 

Pike Township School Board, Bradford, Co., Pa. Shel 
don’s Language Lessons. 

Clifton Springs, N. Y. Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 

Fairfax, Vt. Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 

Lausingburgh, N. Y. Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 

Dalaware Township Board of Education, Hunterden Co., 
N.J. New Franklin Readers, Sheldon’s Word Studies. 

Readington Township Board of Education, Hunterden Co., 
N. J. New Franklin Readers, 1, 2, 3. 

University of South California. Patterson’s Advanced 
Grammar. 

Portland, Oregon. Avery's Philosophy, Shaw's Literature. 

Sheldon’s Language Lessons in Town of Poultney, Tun- 
bridge, Rutland, Sutton, Pawlett, Chelsea, Wilmington, 
Newport, Sharon, Vt. 

Freeport, Pa, Hill's Rhetoric. 

Georgetown College, D.C. Avery’s Chemistry. 

Chester, Vt. Hill’s Rhetoric and Logie. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 


Poland Center, O. Board purchased copies of 
Webster’s International Dictionary and stands. 

( hester, Pa. Board purchased copies of John- 
son’s Encyclopedia for the high schools. 

Scranton, Pa. Mr. Burdick was present at the 
board’s meeting in the interest of J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., of Philadelphia, introducing Worcester’s new 
acudemic dictionary. 


Bridgeport, Conn. Board abolished copy writing 
books in the schools. 

Quincy, Ill. Board purchased 70 copies of Ele- 
ments of Pedagogics and ninety copies of Peda- 
gogical Pebbles. 

Yankton, S. D. The Board adopted the free 
text book system. 

Springtield, O. The free text book system has 
been adopted. 

Milwaukee. Candidates for admission to Mil- 
waukee Downer college are required to pass an 
examination in Latin grammar, Allen & Green- 
ough’s or Collar & Daniells’. 

The National Drawing Course in five books by 
Anson K. Cross, has just been issued by Ginn & Co. 

Silver, Burdett & Co. have in preparation a draw- 
ing course. 

Indianapolis. The state board of education met 
in special session and voted to revise the text-book 
in history used in the public schools in accordance 
with the petition of the Grand Army. The com- 
plaint was that the history does not deal justly 
with the war of the rebellion, that nowhere in the 
book is there a reliable statement of the cause that 
brought on the war. 

Little Rock, Ark. In reference to the introduc- 
tion of Shinn’s American History in the public 
schools of this city, the committee to which the 
matter was referred reported against making a 
change for the ensuing year. Report adopted. 

Wilmington, Del. The Board of Education 
awarded the contract for furnishing books to the 
schools to E. 8. R. Butler & Son. 

Ashley, Ind. Board supplied the schools with 
Webster’s urabridged dictionary and holders. 

Jacksonville, Ill. Board purchased copies of 
King’s Hand Book of American history for each 
ward school. 

Kansas City, Kan. The contract for text-books 
was given the American Book Company and lasts 
for three years. A contract for three years to pro- 
vide the schools with other books than in the 
American Book Company’s contract, was given the 
Maynard, Merrill Company of New York. 

East Albany, N. Y. The board resolved to fur- 
nish text-books free to pupils. 

Fire in Ginn & Co.’s six-story brick block at 69 
to 83 Purchase street, Boston, resulted in the loss 
of about $40,000. The flames originated on the 
sixth floor and descended to the fifth floor, both of 
which are used as a store room. The fire was 
quickly controlled but several thousand cases of 
school books were drenched with water. 

Marion, Ind. The contract for dictionaries was 
awarded to W. A. Olmsted, Chicago. 

St. Paul, Minn. The common council considered 


a proposition to provide free text-books not fa- 
vorably. 


Hagerstown, Md. The school board decided not 
to furnish school books at cost te the pupils, but 
will put them in the hands of the local booksellers, 
as formerly, who will be allowed a small margin of 
profit. The board arrived at this conclusion after 
a long deliberation. 

Norristown, Pa. The committee on text-books 
of the school board recommended the purchasing 
of the works of Hildreth, Payne, McMaster and 
Schouler, as aids to the study of United States 
history; also some school editions of classic authors 
to facilitate the study of general literature. Two 
copies of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, one 
copy each of Lippincott’s Geographical Gazetteer 
and Biographical Dictionary; also wall maps and 
two relief globes. Webb’s instead of Cobb’s 
etymology, Hutchinson’s instead of Smith’s physi- 
ology, Montgomery’s instead of Barnes’ U.S. His- 
tory in first and second grammar grades and Fish’s 
placed in High School, Merrill’s speller in place of 
Reed’s Word lessons. 

Camden, N.J. The Text Book Committee heard 
complaints of the G. A. R. in opposition to the use 
of Barnes’ Brief History of the United States. The 
objection raised is that the book deals unfairly with 
the Union cause. 
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THE LAW IN ALL STATES. 


ON THE STUDY OF NARCOTICS AND STIMULANTS AND 
THEIR EFFECTS. 


The new law requiring instruction on narcotics 
which went into effect in New York State, August 
1, has prompted State Superintendent Skinner to 
inquire into similar laws in other States. The 
New York law requires that not less than four 
lessons per week, for ten or more weeks in each 
year shall be devoted to the teaching of the nature 
of alcoholic drinks and other narcoties and their 
effect upon the human system in all grades of 
schools below the second year of the High schoo), 
It also specifies the number of pages of text-book 
in each grade. Provides that examinations shall 
contain due proportions of questions, and for pupils 
continuing study until they pass certain tests. It 
also compels local authorities to provide facilities 
and definite time and space. Provides that all 
pupils who can read shall study from text-books. 
Prescribes oral instruction for those who cannot 
read. Prescribes three grades of text-books. Pre- 
scribes where subject shall be treated in the text- 
books. Excludes non-conforming text-books. Pre- 
scribes instruction in institutes and training classes. 
Examination required for teachers’ certificates. 
Compels school officers to make affidavit of com- 
pliance with the law. Penalty—withholding the 
public money. 

A digest of the various state laws presents the 
following: 

Alabama—General provision that subject be taught as 
regularly as other branches. Text-books to be used where 
pupils can read. Oral instruction in other grades. Examin- 
ation a requirement for teachers’ certificates. No penalty. 

Arkansas—General provision for teaching subject only. 
No penalty. 

California—General provision that instruction be given in 
all grades. Pupils not required to purchase text-books. No 
limitation or penalties. 

Colorado—General provision that subject be taught as 
thoroughly as are other branches. Text-books to be used 
where text-books in other branches are used. Officers failing 
to enforce the law to be removed. 

Connecticut—General provision for teaching subject as 
thoroughly as other branches. Graded text-books to be used 
when text-books in other branches are used. Oral instruc- 
tion in other grades. Text-books in lower grades must give 
one-fifth space. Text-books in upper grades 20 pages not in 
end of book. Examinations required for teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Penalty—withholding the public money. 

Delaware—“Our law in reference to alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics is very similar to yours. The penalties are not 
very severe nor are those attached ever enforced.” 

Florida—No such law in existence. 

Georgia—No legislation at all on this matter. 

Idaho-—-No law similar to the New York law. 

Illinois—General provision only for teaching the subject. 


Examinations required for teachers’ certificates. No 
penalty. 


Indiana—General provision for teaching subject. No text- 
books required; oral instruction held sufficient. Examina- 
tion required for teachers’ certificates. Teachers non-com- 
plying to be dismissed. 

lowa—General provision that the subject be taught. 
Specifies schools and institutions in which it shall be taught. 
County superintendents and boards of instruction must 
report the observance of the law to State superintendent. 
Penalty—withholding public funds Examination required 
for teachers’ certificates. Teachers failing to comply with 
the law may be dismissed. 

Kansas—General provision for instruction. No penalty. 

Kentucky—General provision for instruction as thoroughly 
as in other required studies. No penalty. 
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Louisiana—General provision that the subject be taught 
as regulariy as other branches. Text-books to be used where 
pupils can read. Oral instruction in other cases. Instruc- 
tion must be given in all grades. Text-books in lower grades 
must give one-fourth space; in upper grades, 20 pages. No 
penalty. 

Maine—General provision for teaching the subject. Ex- 
amination required for teachers’ certificates. No penalty. 

Maryland—General provision for its being taught to pupils 
whose capacity will admit of it in all departments and in all 
institutions supported by the State. No penalty. 

Massachusetts— General provision that it be taught as a 
regular branch of study. To be taught to all pupils in all 
grades. Same penalty as forneglect to teach other branches. 

Michigan—General provision that subject be taught as 
thoroughly as are other studies. Text-books used where 
pupils are able to read. Text-books must give one-fourth 
space in lower grades; 20 pages in higher grades. Teachers 
must certify in school register that instruction has been 
given according to law. Such certificates must be filed with 
the town clerk. Penalty for refusing to comply with the 
provisions of the act, fine or forfeiture, same as for neglect 
of duty in other cases. 

Minnesota—General provision for systematic and regular 
instruction. Examination required for teachers’ certificates. 
Penalty for refusing to teach—annulment of certificate. 
County superintendents must report the observance of the 
law to the State superintendent. Penalty for non-observance 

withholding public money. State superintendents and 
normal school presidents directed to recommend spitable 
text-books. 

Mississippi—Physiology and hygiene on the same basis as 
geography and arithmetic. No penalty. 

Missouri—Instruction shall be given in this subject when 
any patron of the school demands in writing that such 
instruction shall be given, but only to the child or children 
of such patron or patrons demanding that such instruction 
be given. Examination required for teachers’ certificates. 
No penalty. 

Montana—General provision that subject be taught. No 
penalty. 

Nebraska—Provision must be made by local authorities for 
instruction in the subject. Examinations required for 
teachers’ certificates. No penalty. 

Nevada—Provision that special prominence be given the 
teaching of the subject. School districts cannot receive 
public money unless they use text-books on the subject 
prescribed by the State board of education. . 

New Hampshire—Provision that subject be studied in all 
mixed schools and all graded schools above the primary. 
Penalty—Members of a school board refusing tocomply with 
the provision forfeit $200. 

New Jersey—General provision that subject be taught as 
thoroughly and in the same manner as are other like 
required branches. Graded text-books must be used where 
they are used in other branches, Oral instruction in other 
cases. Text-books must provide enough space for full and 
adequate treatment of the subject. Examination required 
for teachers’ certificates. Districts must adopt a graded 
series of text-books. City and county superintendents must 
report to State superintendent. Penalty—withholding state 
school money. 

North Carolina—General provision that it be taught as 
thoroughly and in the same manner as other like required 
branches. Text-books to be used where pupils can read; 
oral instruction in other cases. Text-books in lower grades 
must give one-quarter space; in the higher grades, at least 
20 pages. Examination required for teachers’ certificates. 
School officers must enforce provisions. Penalty for non- 
com pliance— removal from office. 

North Dakota —General provision that subject be taught 
as thoroughly as are other branches. Text-books to be used 
by pupils able to use a text-book; oral instruction to other 
pupils. In case of oral instruction 15 minutes per day for 
four days in each week prescribed. No penalty. 

Ohio—General provision that subject be taught. Boards 
of education to adopt such methods in teaching as are suited 
to the capacity of pupils in the various grades. Oral instruc 
tion deemed sufficient; no text-books required, Examina 
tion required for teachers’ certificates. Penalty for teachers’ 
non-complying—dismissal from office. 

Oregon—General provision that teachers must give suitable 
instruction in the subject. No penalty. 
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Pennsylvania—General provision that subject be taught 
as a regular branch to all pupils in all departments of public 
schools. City and county superintendents must report to 
the State superintendent. Penalty for non-compliance with 
the law-—withholding State money. Examinations for 
teachers’ certificates. 

Rhode Island—General provisicn for instruction in the 
subject for pupils of all schools supported by public money. 
No penalty. 

South Carolina—General provision that subject be taught 
as thoroughly and in the same manner as other required 
branches. Text-books to be used where text books are used 
in other branches; oral instruction in other cases. Text- 
books in lower grades must give one-fourth space; text- 
books in higher grades must contain 20 pages. Penalty for 
school officers non-complying—removal from office. 

South Dakota—General provision that subject be taugit 
as thoroughly as arithmetic and geography. Text-books to 
be used where pupils can read; oral instruction in other 
eases. Text-books in lower grades must give one-fourth 
space; text-books in higher grades 20 pages, and subject 
must not be treated in separate chapter at end of book. 
Examinations required for teachers’ certificates. County 
and city superintendents and educational boards required to 
provide for enforcing the law. Penalty for non-compliance 
withholding public money. 

Tennessee—General provision that subject be taught as 
thoroughly as other required branches. Examination re- 
quired for teachers’ certificates. No penalty. 

Texas—General provision that subject be taught. No 
penalty. 

Vermont—General provision that subject be taught. No 
penalty. 

Washington—General provision that the subject be taught. 
Penalty—withholding public money. Complaints, however, 
must be made in writing to county superintendents or dis- 
trict clerk and investigated by said county superintendent. 
Penalty for county superintendents $100 upon conviction o 
neglect of duty. 

West Virginia—General provision that subject be taught 
as thoroughly and in the same manner as other like required 
branches to all pupils in all schools. Examination required 
for teachers’ certificates. Penalty for non-compliance by 
school officers—removal from office. 

Wisconsin—General provision that the subject be taught 
in all schools under State control. Text-books on subject 
must receive joint approval of State superindendent and 
State board of health. No penalty. 

W yoming—General provision that subject be taught either 
orally or by text-book in all departments above the second 
primary grade. County and city superintendents must re- 


port to State superintendent. Penalty, withholding public 
money. 

Virginia—No general statute that subject be taught. State 
superintendents have added subject to common school 
course, Local school boards have the option of introducing it. 

New Mexico—General provision as required by congress. 


In Falls City, Nebraska, all applicants for 
teachers’ certificates are examined in the profes 
sional studies, in methods, views of leading educa 
tors, educational literature, educational value of 
the materials and methods they would use in their 
respective grades, and in music, drawing, and 
physical training. In text-book work, one set of 
questions is arranged for the four primary grades; 
one, for the four grammar grades, and applicants 
for high schoo] certificates are allowed to select any 
six high school studies. Superintendent Reece 
believes that the best products of high schools and 
universities should be selected for teachers, and 
when they commence teaching, they should read, 
observe, and study mind and matter in all its forms 
and manifestations, use children, selves, nature, 
earth and universe for object lessons, note the 
effects of different methods on different pupils as 
carefully as the skillful physician notes the effects 
of his prescriptions upon different persons, keep 
constantly before them the highest ideal types of 
maphood and womanhood as working models, and 
that active and progressive teachers should not be 
kept from a life of grand and useful leadership in 
order to study and be fresh in abstract problems 
and puzzles in arithmetic, algebra, etc., for the city, 
county or state examination. 


\. G. WHITE, 
Sec’y School] Board, 
Springfield, Tenn. 


Rev. E. FRANCIS BROWN, 
Mem. County School Board, 
Winnemucca, Nevada, 
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A CHEAP HIGH SCHOOL, BUILDING. 


The least expensive high school building in the 
State of Minnesota, is the one at Mantorville, an 
illustration of which we present herewith. It 
cost $2,400, and has a seating capacity of 75. A 
floor plan of the same is also shown. 


Pro tpal's 
Ollece 


Recitation Rim. 


Vestibule Porch 
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porch 


Class Rim 


Floor Plan, Mant ville, Minn, High School. 





New 1is8th Ward School, New York City. 

This building is 178 by 122 feet and five stories 
in height The style is in the Italian Romanesque. 
The second, third and fourth stories contain fifteen 
class rooms each. The fifth story contains the 
janitor’s apartments, which are isolated from the 
rest of the building in case of sickness or conta 
gious disease in his family. The balance of the 
story is laid out as a gymnasium, 79 by 39 feet; a 
manual training room, 20 by 40 feet; a draughting 
room, 61 by 31 feet, and other manual training 
rooms each 20 by 26 feet. 

The water closets for the primary boys are placed 
outside and entirely away from the building, and 
those for the grammar boys underneath the rear 
wing, they being arranged so that there is no 
communication whatever between the school 
building and the closets without the children first 
passing out of doors. 


The school teachers who have been spending 
their vacations at the sea shore and in the 
mountains will have hard work convincing the 
district board members who have been plowing 


corn and cutting oats that there ought to be a 
raise in salaries. 
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HOW TO BUILD SCHOOLS. 


George B. Aiton, the state inspecter of the Min 
nesota high school, in a report says: 

It is well to anticipate future needs, leaving some 
rooms unfinished, if need be. Many boards of edu- 
cation are wishing they had built larger. 

Unless city water is available, closets should be 
outside, and be provided with heavy removable 
tanks. The outbuilding may be double, of architec 
ture to correspond with the main building, from the 
rear doors of whieh it may be approached by a 
roofed and trellised walk with a double boarded 
partition running through the entire length. 
Blackboards should be nearer the floor in primary 
rooms. 

Each school room should have a teacher’s closet 
or at least a book case in the wall. 

Rooms should be lighted from the rear and left, 
that the right hand may not shade the pupil’s work. 

One broad, easy, handsomely treated, and gene 
rously lighted stairway to the upper floor is more 





Public School No. 3, Rochester, N. Y., Seating Capacity 700- 


economical of money and space, has more character, 
and is safer than two or more, necessarily narrow, 
uncomfortable affairs. One stairway, unless the 
upper floor be large, also permits a more advanta- 
geous arrangement of high school rooms. 

The superintendent’s office and recitation room 
should be situated to command the interior hall 
and stairway, and, if possible, to overlook the main 
approach to the building. 

High school quarters, even for small schools, 
should include a main room, an office and recita 
tion room for the superintendent, a laboratory, and 
an alcove, at least, for a library, all planned to 
meet the prospective needs of the school. In their 
arrangement, the advice of a practical school man 
should be followed. 

Finally, the last dollar should not be spent on a 
building. An unpretentious structure with money 
to buy apparatus and books and to retain success- 
ful teachers is far better than finely cut stone, 
sheltering a poverty stricken school. 
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State Normal School, Fairmount, W. Va. 
FINANCE AND BUILDING. 


Minneapolis. Dr. Jordan gave the following 
figures as the averages of expense per pupils in the 
Minneapolis schools for the last few years: 1891-2, 
$21.54; 1892-3, $20.97; 1893-4, $19 97; 1894-5, 19.73. 

Newark, N.J. Per capita cost $20. Irvington $18, 

Liberty, Mo. Thos. F. Messick is under arrest 
for embezzling $4.000 school funds. 

Chicago, Ill. The cost to the city for educating 

the high school pupils is $115.71 a year each. 


TAXES. 


The tax levy was fixed in different cities as 
follows: Pittston, Pa , 20 mills; Moundridge, Kans, 
18 mills; South Haven., Kans., 13 mills. 

Great Falls, Mont., 4 mills; Sioux City, Ia., 64¢ 
mills; Tunkhannock, Pa., 12 mills; Lebanon, Pa., 
3 mills. 

The Falls City school buildings have well 
lighted and ventilated basements with smooth 
concrete floors and outside walks, convenient 
dining halls, water service, a lounge in each buil- 
ding for sick pupils and teachers, and the buildings 
will soon be connected with the superintendent's 
office and with the city by telephone. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, 18TH WARD SOHOOL BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 
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We are publishing the > Jounal devoted quobustvely to 
School 


Boards and =< volcom e furnish information 
on the doings of School Board eommuntttes, including important 
executive actions, best = ° eating and ventilation, 


text-books, with a, school law decisions, 

Sarasa vans tice upon sae ae llap tanoek 
ng sc men, efly, we kee 00 

Boards and Teachers abreast with the time. - , 


THE SCHOOL BOOK WAR. 


When the publishers of school books 
make war on one another by even exchang- 
es or a slashing of prices, it would seem 
that this should concern no one. They are 
paying for the shot, therefore, let them go 
it. We think different, however, and have 
time and again said so. The conflicts are 
unbusinesslike and demoralizing. School 
boards lose confidence in the judgment and 
stability of publishers, and the public is 
educated up to the idea that it costs noth- 
ing to make school books and that a change 
is made whenever a new book can be ob- 
tained for an old one. Authorship, mechan- 
ical ingenuity, and commercial rules sink 
into insignificance. 

It can be of no concern to us whether 
school book publishers lose money in their 
illegitimate skirmishes against one another 
or not, but we do concern ourselves against 
the evil influences which they engender. 
Books are only too often adopted because 
of their cheapness and not their merit. 
This something for nothing idea is retro- 
gressive, and tends to destroy that indepen- 
dent spirit which should and must prevail 
in a board of education. 


THE RIGHTS OF TEACHERS. 


An Indiana writer makes complaint over 
the unceremonious manner in which teachers 
are at times dropped at the close of a school 
year. He says: 

When a school board decides that the services of 
the teacher or superintendent are no longer re- 
quired it should let the teacher know the fact so 
that he can leave the service in such a way as not 
to suffer humiliation. It is adding insult to injury 
to allow a teacher or superintendent to work up to 
the end of the year, and then, without any warn- 
ing, drop him. If a superintendent is not giving 
satisfaction it is the duty of the board to frankly 
tell him so and state in what regard he is failing, 
and this should be done in time for the fault to be 
corrected if the superintendent is capable of making 
the desired improvement. With this warning the 
incumbent cannot complain if, near the close of the 
school year, the board says, “Please find another 


place for the coming year.” * * * Occasionally 
the school board will drop a teacher or vote a 
teacher in without the advice of the superintend 
ent. This ought not to occur except under peculiar 
conditions. 


We agree with the writer as far as he 
goes, but he does not go far enough. What 
about the rights of the school boards? Is 
it not true that many teachers are standing 
applicants for positions elsewhere, and are 
always ready to go elsewhere, and do go after 
having received a re-appointment? Does 
the board always receive a timely notice of 
their intended departure? Is it not true 
that contracts are broken by teachers 
rather than by school boards? Many of the 
former are on record. When a school board 
breaks a contract the teacher invariably re- 
sorts to the courts. There are, to our 
knowledge, no cases on record where school 
boards have legally compelled teachers to 
live up to their contracts. Teachers are 
constructed on about the same plan as the 
rest of humanity. They look out for their 
material welfare, as they should, and conse- 
quently seek such places as afford increased 
salaries and more congenial labor. The 
temptation to accept a better position after 
having already been appointed is not al ways 
overcome, and teachers are less apt to criti- 
cize teachers, than to upbraid school boards. 

There should be a spirit of fairness on 
both sides. School boards should not dis- 
miss teachers without good cause and after 
having given due notice; neither should 
teachers seek and accept two or more ap- 
pointments when they can fill but one. 


SCHOOL BOARD QUARRELS. 


School board quarrels are always a 
spectacle—a spectacle more particularly be- 
cause school boards are not supposed to 
deal in common rows. A city council may 
indulge in disgraceful verbal encounters 
and even in fisticuffs. That is expected of 
the average city council, and the tax-payer 
does not mind it. 

The public, however, looks for more in its 
board of education. It is presumed to be a 
dignified body, which deals with questions 
of school government in an able and intel- 
ligent manner, without resorting to vile 
epithets or disgraceful wrangling. 

It is supposed to consist of a body of pro- 
fessional and business men who set the pace 
in their own respective communities, for a 
wise and expeditious performance of public 
business. It is supposed to consist of a 
body of men who, having entrusted to their 
care the destinies of an educational system, 
aim that its public deliberations and the 
conduct of its members be consistent and 
exemplary—exemplary of the community it 
represents,—and for the army of school chil- 
dren under its care. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND SPOILS. 


The San Francisco Examiner, in a recent 
editorial, speaks of the influences which an 
unlimited immigration and the spoils system 


bear upon the public school system of this 
country. Itsays: “With our present system 
of choosing teachers the wonder is not that 
results are as poor as they are, out that they 
are as good as they are. San Francisco 
represents this system at its worst—an ap- 
pointing body (the Board of Education ) 
selected not for its expert knowledge of the 
delicate problem with which it has to deal, 
but for its capacity to swell the salary list 
with new appointments: patronage for the 
politicians. This appointing body is elected 
in a hit-or-miss way, the whole dozen at 
once, by the mass of electors, who know as 
much about the qualifications of the thirty 
or forty candidates voted for as they do 
about the Phalaris controversy or the Nodes 
of Jupiter's moons. To make confusion 
worse confounded the Superintendent, who 
is the executive officer of the board, and 
should be in perfect sympathy with it, is 
elected by the people, is quite independent 
of the board and is generally engaged in 
fighting the board. The requirement for 
a teacher’s certificate is so low as to be 
no bar to the entrance of Triumphant 
Mediocrity. This certificate once acquired, 
a convenient friend on the board does the 
rest.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SCHOOL DESKS. 


At a meeting of the Mansfield, O., board 
of education Mr. Baxter, a member, re- 
marked that, apparently, the school furni- 
ture manufacturing companies had made 
but little progress in the construction of 
school desks during the past twenty-five 
years. The presumption is an erroneous 
one. Few industries have made greater 
progress in perfecting their product. The 
school desk of twenty-five years ago is an 
awkward affair alongside those produced at 
the present time. We have shown in these 
columns again and again the tremendous 
strides which have been made in the manu- 
facture of school furniture. The financial 
return, we are prepared to say, has not been 
adequate to the efforts put forth and results 
achieved. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM. 


During the Denver meeting the publish- 
ers of the leading educational journals 
formed an organization to be known as the 
Educational Press Association of America. 
This step will tend towards elevating this 
class of journalism, bestow proper recogni- 
tion upon legitimate and worthy publica- 
tions, and weed out all foamy soda water 
pamphlets that sizzle temporarily, only to 
blackmail advertisers and teachers. 

Those who prize the value of an educa- 
tional journal which fills its mission ably 
and honorably will comment the movement. 
It is, perhaps, needless to add that the 
AMERICAN ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL was 
recognized as a new and potent factor in the 
educational world and was admitted as 
a charter member. 
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SCHOOL BOARD DUTIES. 


President Cameron, of the Chicago Board 
of Education in his address, upon assuming 
his duties said as follows: 


Our Chief aim. as I underetand it, is to afford 
and guarantee to every child in our widespread 
community a common school education. It is by 
our schools more than by anything else that the 
youth of our population, so diverse in language and 
race, will become Americanized, and not only 
understand the form but be imbued with the spirit 
of our free institutions. This being so, as members 
of this board of education, we hold an office, while 
it is honorable, is no sinecure, but laden with a 
trust that demands our best thought and highest 
endeavors. 


The Texas State School Trustees adopted 
resolutions asking the legislature to make 
provision for paying the expense of one 
delegate from each county and one from 
each independent district to the State 
Trustees’ Association meeting to be held 
annually. 


SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTIONS. 


Kerrville, Texas. A school trustees’ association 
of the forty-second normal district was organized 
with the following officers: Judge W. W. Burnett 
president, Henry Candlin secretary, W. E. Stewart 
teasurer, judges of the several counties vice presi- 
dents. A constitution was adopted and committee 
appointed to formulate by-laws. Trustees were 
present from several counties in the district, 
although many schools were not represented. 
Speeches on school interests were made by W. W. 
Burnett, R. H. Burney, J. M. Webb, T. J. Patillo, 
T. J. Estill, Prof. Love, Prof. Moore, Prof Jackson. 
Professor Patillo, of Houston, materially assisted 
in the work of organization. Much enthusiasm 
was manifested and the members departed with a 
determination to come to the next annual meeting 
prepared to discuss every phase of public school 
interests. 

Ottawa, Ill. County Superintendent Hoffman 
has set apart August 28th as school officers’ day. 
They are to meet in this city and form an associa 
tion, for the purpose of obtaining the desired 
knowledge required by a school officer. 


SCHOOL BOARD ITEMS. 


Mexico, Mo. The Andrain County Teachers’ 
Institute adopted a resolution declaring that the 
measure before the legislature to change the Consti- 
tution of Missouri so that children five years of age 
may attend the public schools is wrong. The be- 
ginning of school age should be seven and the 
pupils allowed to attend school until they are 
twenty-one years old. 

Astoria, Oregon. School board refuses to con- 
sider an application from any teacher who does not 
hold a first grade certificate or State Diploma. 


Carroll G_ Pearse, 
Omaha’s new superin- 
tendent is an Iowan, 
a graduate of Doane 
College. He has for 
some years been iden- 
tified with the edu- 
cational interests of 
Nebraska. At the 
time of his appoint- 
ment he was the 
superintendent at Be- 
atrice. Omaha’s 
choice is a good one 
and Mr. Pearse promi- 





C. G. PEARSE, 
Superintendent of Schools, ses to meet all ex 


Omaha, Neb. : 
pectations. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
CONTEST. 


The geography contest at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. be 
tween the Harper and the 
Frye has assumed an inter 
esting phase. A yearagothe 
matter was, up when the 
Harper won. When it came 
up again last month before 
the board the Frye geogra 
phies were adopted by the 
requisite majority. This 
was supposed to have settled 
the matter, when it was 
claimed that the adoption 
was not made in accordance 
with the rules of the board, 
and consequently illegal. It 








seems that the rules require wl oO 


ya 
all reports recommending 


adoptions to lie over for 

thirty days. Considerable 

discussion was indulged in by the press and public. 
Public opinion, if the press is to be relied upon, is 
against a change. L. E. Kendall, a citizen, brought 
a mandamus suit against the board of education to 
compel it to vacate the contract with Ginn & Co., 
publishers of the Frye’s geographies. 

The war was carried into the election of School 
Trustees, Sept. 3d. The result is a draw so far as 
the contest at the polls is concerned. Of the eight 
trustees who voted for the adoption of Frye’s 
geographies, published by Ginn & Co., three were 
elected, three were defeated, and two declined to 
stand for re-election. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL BOOK 
CONTROVERSY. 


At the July meeting of the Chicago Board of 
Education Mr. Rosenthal, a member, introduced a 
resolution to the effect that, whereas, the enroll- 
ment now in the primary and grammar schools is 
about 200,000, using a million books a year, that a 
proposition to invite further competition be ex 
tended to the following named publishers: Chris- 
topher Sower & Co.; Sheldon & Co.; American Book 
Co.; Maynard, Merrill & Co.; Ginn & Co.; E. Steiger 
& Co, Wm. Wood & Co.; A. Lovell & Co; Silver, 
Burdett & Co.; D. Appleton & Co.; Chas. T. Dilling 
ham & Co.; E. R. Pelton; Daniel Slote & Co.; 
Thompson, Brown & Co; Henry Holt & Co.; G. P. 
Putnam Sons; Longman, Green & Co.; E. H. Butler 
& Co.; University Publishing Co.; Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.; Leach, Shewell & Sanborn; D. C. Heath & 
Co.; C. H. Browne; Mutual Book Co.; Harper & 
Bros,; The Baker and Taylor Co.; Werner Book Co.; 
MacMillan & Co.; Rand, McNally & Co.; A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son; Albert Scott & Co.; Allyn & Bacon; 
Willis, Woodward & Co.; and others. 

The cost of school books in Chicago, as compared 
with other cities, came up for discussion. A num- 
ber of the publishers met with the board. Chas. 
J. Barnes, manager of the American Book Co., 
acted as the chief spokesman for the publishers. 
Further resolutions by Mr. Rosenthal for cheaper 
text-books were defeated. 


TEXT-BOOK NEWS. 


Zanesville, O. The board purchased Reclus’ 
great work, “The Earth and its Inhabitants,” a 
geographical encyclopedia, intended for the high 
school library, from D. Appleton & Co. 

Peabody, Mass. Board purchased 100 copies of 
the Home Geography, for supplementary reading. 

Auburn, N. Y. Commissioner Osborne offered an 
amendment to the rules as to the duties of teachers 
providing that no teacher shall give a recommen- 
dation for text book or any book to any agent 


without the consent of the superintendent. Laid 
over. 


Tue Merry Text-Book War. 


Brooklyn. Board received propositions from 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, for adopting the fol- 
lowing: Mead’s Composition and Rhetoric, at 75 
cents; Tuell & Fowler’s First Book in Latin, at 84 
cents; Hill’s Vertical System of Copy Books, at 80 
cents per dozen; Rupert’s Geographical Reader, at 
55 cents; Greenleaf’s Brief Course in Arithmetic, 
at 31 cents, and Greenleaf’s Complete Arithmetic, 
at 62 cents. From Henry Holt & Co., submitting a 
revised edition of Stern’s Studien und Plaudereien. 
From William B. Harison, proposing to furnish 
“Animal Life on the Globe,” at 30 cents per vol.; 
Storyland, at 20 cents per vol., and Old Mother 
Earth, at 30 cents per vol. From W. M. Pernin, 
submitting for adoption Pernin’s Universal Phonog- 
raphy. Referred to the committee on school 
books. 

Chicago, Ill. A bill has been tiled in the Circuit 
court for the appointment of a receiver for the 
Polyglot Book company. The complainants are 
Kathleen Rosenthal and R. 8. Rosenthal and they 
charge that the company is being wrecked by the 
president, Charles S. Harmon, who is an attorney, 
and the secretary, John A. McKeever. The com- 
plainants say the company was organized with a 
capital stock of $50,000 for the purpose of publish- 
ing books in various languages and also to pro- 
mote a method of linguistry, the copyright of 
which was sold by the complainant, R. 8S. Rosen- 
thal, to the company. . 

Butte, Mont. The decision of Judge McHatton, 
in the school book cases, declaring that the school 
trustees had no right to alter the text book sched- 
ule, is a direct reversal of the position taken by 
the state board of education, which recommended 
that the boards make their own selections and 
advised them that the new codes, in repealing the 
old law, abrogated the agreement with|]the Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

Chicago. Rand-MacNally geographies for upper 
‘grades, Frye’s primary geography for fourth grade 

Reading, Pa. The board has been legally en- 
joined from making changes in text books. A 
hearing has been set. 


F. D. Oldt, formerly superintendent at Freeport, 
Lll., was elected at Dubuque, la. 


Mrs. Frake, the newly 
appointed member of the 
Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, taught school for 
twelve years in Chicago 
and Lake View, where she 
was principal for four years. 
She is the wife of James 
Frake, the lawyer, and is 
eminently qualified for the 
position. Both she and her husband are enthusiasts 
in educational and philanthropic work. 





Mrs. Evelyn Allan Frake, 
Member Board of Education, 
Chicage. 
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LAST MONTH’S PROGRESS. 
NEW INVENTIONS IN SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


STANDARD FOR FuRNITURE. Joseph J. Feely, Walpole, 


assignor to the Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


This invention 
consists in a stand- 
ard for furniture 
comprising in com- 
bination a lower 
part or base. an 
upper part adjust- 
able thereon, racks 
on one of said 
parts, pawls secur- 
ed tothe other of 
said parts, a rat- 
trap spring sub- 
stantially as de- 
scribed secured by 
its ends to the 
pawls, and means 
for operating said 
pawls consisting 
ofa vertically mov- 
able rod conaected 

to thetoop of the spring and extending upwardly on the in- 
side of the standard, it being bent outward at its upper end 
through a slot to form a handle which is integral with the 
rod and is also wider than the slot. 
Scnoot Desk AND SEAT. Seymour W. Peregrine, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Mr. Peregrine, 
the manager of the 
Grand Rapids 
Seating Co., has 
applied his mech- 
apical ingenuity 
towards producing 
a school desk and 
seat that would 
eombine the grace 
and utility of the 
standard desk 
with the adjusta- 
ble feature. The 
invention calls for the combination in a school seat of the 
two standards, the castings having the seat back applied to 
their upper portions, curved backward below the seat back 
and then forward, forming outward projections, seat brack- 
ets having the seat applied thereto and pivoted to the out 
ward projections on the castings, wheraby the seat is adapt- 
ed to fold partially beneath the seat back, connections be- 
tween the castings and the standards located beneath the 
seat and comprising a bolt sustained by one part extending 
in a slot in the other, and guiding connections above the seat 
comprising a lug on one part entering a slot in the other. 








CHatr. Joseph J. Feely, Walpole, assignor to the Chandler 
Adjustable Chair and Desk Company, Boston, Mass, 





Another invention which has been secured by the Chand- 
ler people, consists in an improved article of furniture of the 
class described comprising in combination a standard formed 
at its upper end with a plurality of separate supporting 
arms, plates arranged to slide transversely on the upper ends 
of said arms, a seator its equivalent to which the plates are 
secured in such manner that at least one arm is slid wholly 
into its plate in either of the extreme positions of adjust- 
ment of the seat, and means for clamping said seat in any 
position of adjustment. 


COMBINED Desk AND SEAT. Michael D. Nelon, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 





A combined desk and seat, each supported on one and 
the same side by its own independent legs, and on the othe: 
side supported by the front leg C of the desk, rear leg (5 of 
the seat, horizontal brace (4 directly beneath the seat, and 
brace C% connected to the front end of brace C4 and to the 
rear end of the upper part of the desk structure, and brace 


C7 extending from the lower part of brace (5 to the front 
of brace C4, 


——— — = 


ADJUSTABLE SUPPORT FOR ScHooL* FURNITURE. Jobn 

Peard, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

In an adjustable sup- 
port for school furniture, 
a pedestal composed of 
side pieces suitably joined 
together, and having an 
open back with ways 
therein, a slotted adjust 
ing bar movable in said 
pedestal end ways, ratch- 
ets in said bar located in 
grooves on each side of 
said slot, the tops of said 
ratchets being below the 
face of said bar. a socket 
in said pedestal, a cup 
nfovable in said socket, 
checkstops on said cup, 





adapted to engage said 

ratchets, a spring seated in said cup, a cap for holding said 
spring in place, lips on said cap adapted to engage recesses 
adjacent said ratchet, a bolt having a squared portion pass- 
ing through a squared hole in said cap, said adjusting bar 
and pedestal, and means for tightening said bolt. 


STANDARD FOR FurNItTURE. Joseph J. Feely, Walpole, as- 
signor to the Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 
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A standard for furniture comprising in combination, a 
hollow base, a supporting rod adjustable therein and form- 
ing with one side thereof a tapering recess, said rod being 
provided with a longitudinal slot and with serrations sub- 
stantially as described, a wedge fitted to said tapering recess 
and having a limited movement therein, said wedge being 
provided witha slot and with serrations located opposite 
the corresponding parts in the adjustable rod, and a bolt 
passing through the slots in the wedge and rod, and secured 
to the hollow base. 


ANNUNCIATING-BLACKBOARD. John E Wenger, Paradise, Pa. 
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The combination with a shutter for annunciating black 
boards, having one of its edges adapted to be secured to said 
black-board, and having the edges of two of its sides turned 
upon the main portion of the shutter, a character upon the 
front face of said shutter, of a reversible slide, having a 
character upon its front and rear faces, adapted to be placed 
in said shutter, its outer edges being embraced by said 
turned in edges of said shutter. 


PENCIL-SHARPENER. Oliver J. Lane, Chicago, Il. 

A pencil sharpener com 
prising the body having a 
transverse throat or aperture 
extending through it, the up 


per side or back of the body 





being provided with side 
flanges, a slotted curved bit 
pivoted between the _ side 
flanges and extending through 





said throat or aperture, and 

a screw extending through 

the bit slot into the upper side of the back, the head of the 

screw bearing on the upper convex side of the blade. 

Book Support. Rollin H. Arnold, Rochester, assignor of 
one-half to Mary G. Gilbert, Honeoye, N. Y. 





-and cultivated ladies, 


In a book support, the combination with the pivoted 
base piece ¢ having projecting wings on its edges, of the slid 
ing member C having the ways d, d secured thereto, and en 
gaging the projecting wings on said base piece ¢, and the 
downwardly projecting stop pins hk, hk which enter slots 
formed in the upper face of said base piece ¢ and limit the 
movement of said member C relative to said base piece. 


Book-Ho.tper. James W. Clark, Janesville, Wis., assignor 
to Henry Palmer, same place. 





In a book support, the combination with a plate having 
lugs b°, of a central casting or support pivoted between said 
lugs and carrying the book supporting mechanism, and cast- 
ing having a pawl projecting therefrom, the lugs 2, also 
formed upon the plate and a ratchet faced catch pivoted be- 
tween said lugs b?, and a spring held between the plate and 
catch to maintain the catch normally in engagement with 
the pawl. 


WOMEN AND BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


One advantage of having women on school boards 
is that they do not connive at any mismanagement 
of funds and are not engaged in “jobs.” Since 
women were elected to the school board in Detroit 
such a change in the conduct of affairs has taken 
place that “crookedness” is ferreted out and the 
crooked ones punished. So says a newspaper. 

Morris, Minn. At e 
the school meeting 
Mrs. Henry S. Judson 
and Mrs. Ward Stone, 
two highly educated 


were elected members 
of the school board 
for the ensuing year. 
They are the first 
ladies to sit on the 
Morris board. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Not 
one of the tive women 








whom Mayor Shieren 
recently appointed to 
the board of educa 


MRS. JOHN PEDLY, 
Member School Board, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


tion attended the August meeting of the board. 
They were all away on a vacation, While there 
was no disposition to indulge in any criticism over 
their absence, especially in view of the hot 
weather, the incident occasioned some remarks 
among their male associates, some of whom had 
come long distances from the country to attend 
the meeting. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The Milwaukee and Downer 
Colleges have been consolidated. 

The Democratic State Convention of Mississippi 
unanimously nominated for State Superintendent 
of Education A. A. Kincarmon, of Lauderdale: 

Toledo, O. The teachers’ committee reported in 
favor of a resolution that the graduates from the 
normal and high schools should be given positions 
before any outside school teachers were employed. 
This means the beginning of a policy that will 
require persons who desire to become teachers to 
graduate in the high and normal training school. 

The Indiana State Superintendent of Schools 
held a special teachers’ examination for the benefit 
of those teachers whose religious belief deters them 
from taking an examination on a Saturday. 

The last Vermont legislature provided for four 
summer normal schools. One of these will be 
located at Saco. 

The high school in course of construction at 
Greely, Colo., will cost $30,000. N. F,. Cheeseman 
is"the secretary of the board. 
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AN ACTIVE CAREER. 


The series of articles begun in the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
several years ago on the subject of the men who figured most 
prominently in developing the school furniture and appa- 
ratus industry in the United States, embody an array of 
interesting facts. They not only cover the principal features 
of an important branch of industry, its inception, growth 
and present status, but deals also with the men identified 
with the same. Thus they have been sufficiently extended 
to form a tolerable good history of an industry closely re- 
lated to the school life of this country as well. 

The present article, however, will be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the series as we mean to speak here of Thomas Kane, 
of Chicago, the president of Thomas Kane & Co., of Chicago. 

Thomas Kane is an interesting figure in the school furni- 
ture and apparatus industry. His name is not only a 
familiar one to the school people of the United States, but 
also one which has the confidence of those men who move in 
general commercial channels. He has grown with the 
industry and in that particular it may be said his career is 
typical of the industry itself. A small and humble beginning 
has been followed by growth and success. 

A native of Ohio, he 
came to Indiana at the 
age of ten, and on attain- 
ing manhood became a 
country merchant, being 
ten years at Tipton, and 
two years at Greenfield. 
For two years he _ sold 
school furniture and 
apparatus in Indiana. 
This was the beginning in 
the line in which he later 
attained success. Prac. 
tical experience as_ to 
school room requirements 
and actual service as an 
agent equipped him for 
future work. In 1872 he 
came to Chicago and 





THOMAS KANE, 
Chicago, Il. 


joined as a partner in the 
firm of Hadley Brothers, 
wholesale booksellers. Mr. Kane had no interest in the 
wholesale book department, but a new department was 
formed for the sale of subscription books and school appa- 
ratus, and the title of the firm then became Hadley Brothers 
& Kane. The subscription book department was discun- 
tinued in 1875, and the manufacture of school furniture was 
commencedthe same year. The Hadley brothers retired in 
1877, and Mr. Kane continued the business. 

On the subject of school furniture, Mr. Kane has always 
entertained fixed ideas. He has always been, and is yet, a 
believer in superior advantages of folding and lock desks 
for country schools. The first desk of this class was made in 
1875. It was abandoned in 1877 for a better desk. That of 
1879 was still better, and during that time and since he has 
called in and discontinued the use of several thousand 
samples, and replaced them by improved desks. In 1879 he 
also brought out another style of desk which has been re- 
garded among the best ever produced. Mr. Kane, however, 
still adheres to his first love, the folding and lock desk, and 
it is believed that no other similar article is manufactured 
elsewhere. 

Thomas Kane & Co., some ten years ago commenced mak- 
ing a stationary top desk, and this year they have put on 
the market an entirely new desk of that class, which 
embodies all the good features of the folding, so far as the 
fastening the wood to the iron, and other improvements 
controlled by them are concerned. The sales of the folding 
and stationary desks are now probably about equal. The 
contract for the Chicago schools was given Thomas Kane & 
Company this year, for their stationary desk, which is 
sufficient evidence of its excellence, as the Chicago School 
Board do not buy the cheapest desk, but insist on the best. 
Most manufacturers of school furniture employ general 
agents. Thomas Kane & Co. depend wholly upon local 
agents, and give them thorough protection, each in his own 
territo: y. They acknowledge that it is a very expensive way 
of doing business, yet they have no thought of abandoning 
it. 

The Company also manufactures and carries a full line of 
staple school apparatus. In all its business experience, it 
has avoided everything not strictly staple, and only handled 
such articles which should be in every school house. It has 
also done its share in the improvement both of school fur- 
niture and apparatus. The most notable advance in the lat- 
ter line has probably been their Telluric Globe, which is a 
combined Tellurian and Lunarian of exceptional strength 
and simplicity. They manufacture these in large quantities, 
and they have a very wide sale. A few weeks ago they se- 
cured control of the Excelsior Charts, which are advertised 
in this number of the Scnoot BoARD JOURNAL. Mr. Kane 
believes that this combination series of map-charts will be a 
great saving to school officers, and will very largely take the 
place of the numerous separate sets now being extensively 
sold, and which, when bought separately, are very expensive, 
to say nothing of the fact that it is impossible to have more 
than one or two of them in proper position on the wall before 
the class. The Exce stor Charts, being mounted on a tri- 
pod stand, can be placed just where they are wanted, and 
when not in use, can be set aside out of the way. 

They are also very large manufacturers of opera and 
church chairs, also of noiseless school slates, From August 


2th to September 20th, of this year. they have contracted to 
put in place 12.000 opera chairs, ranging in prices from $1.50 
to $9.00, a large portion being of the better grade and high 
priced chairs. Of noiseless slates they sell millions annual 
ly, and they have for seventeen years had the largest trade in 
this line in America. Gas engines is another department of 
their business. A few months ago they secured control of a 
patent which promises to revolutionize the gas engine trade 
in European countries as well asour own. It is the same power 
which, when applied toa bicycle, sends it along at the rate 
of a mile a minute. 

Mr. Kane is President of the Racine Hardware Company, 
at Racine, Wis., where most of the goods sold by Thomas 
Kane & Co, are manufactured. The Racine Hardware Com- 
pany has grown from very small beginnings to its present 
large proportions almost wholly as a result of Thomas Kane 
& Co.’s demand upon it for the goods there manufactured. 

H. E.C. Daniels is Secretary and Treasurer of Thomas 
Kane & Company, and has general charge in Mr. Kane's 
absence. John W. Howard has charge of the School Furni- 
ture Department, while H. J. Green has charge of Opera 
Chairs and Church Furniture, and John B. Carse of the 
Engine and Boat Department. All these men have been 
with Mr. Kane from ten to sixteen years. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the life of Thomas Kane 
has not only been a very active one, but, in many ways, a 
most usefulone. While his business interests have grown and 
assumed considerable proportions, calling for close applica- 
tion, he has always managed to find time for some quiet 
work in religious and benevolent movements. In this direc- 
tion he has studiously avoided all publicity, and we have 
personally convinced ourselves of his activity and zeal. We 
may ineur his displeasure by even referring to it in this 
article—but let us do honor where honor is due. 


NON-RESIDENT TUITION. 


Kenton, O. Tuition of non-resident pupils is 
required to be paid in advance, fixed at $2 and 
$150 per month for the high school and grades 
respectively. 

Manistee, Mich. High school, $1.60 per month, 
grades, $1.00 per month. 

Chariton, Ia. High school, $7.00, grades, $5.50. 

Berlin, Wis. High school, $5.00 per term, $12 
per year, Grammar school, $3, Intermediate, $2, 
Primary, $1. Tuition must be paid in advance. 

Dayton, O. The board of education fixed the 
tuition fee of non-resident pupils at 
$23 per annum, which sum is the 
average cost per capita per year. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Sunbury, Pa. A rule was adopted 
to charge each teacher with all keys 
of their schools and credit them with 
the same when they are returned. 

The school committee of Acushnet, 
Mass., has adopted a rule that hereafter no married 
ladies shall be employed as school teachers. 


Cleveland, O. A communication was received 
from the Painters and Decorators Union request 
ing the board to employ only union men to paint 
school buildings. 

San Francisco, Cal. The proposition to have the 
school children photographed for the Atlanta 
expusition was voted down. 

Lawrence, Kan. The town clock does not run, 
because the school board and the city council do 
not agree as to who shall pay for winding it. 

Haverhill, Mass. Board has secured an appro 
priation of $2,000 with which to prepare the high- 
school building for the school of manual training. 

St. Paul, Minn. Principals who are not holders 
of diplomas from reputable colleges, universities 
or advanced normal or high schools have been re- 
quired to pass an examination. 

Gov. Hastings of Pa., signed the Religious Garb 
bill which prohibits the wearing in the public 
schools by any of the teachers,sany dress, insignia, 
marks or emblems indicating the fact that such 
teachers is an adherent or member of any religious 
order, sect or denomination, and imposing a fine 
upon the Board of Directors of any public school 
permitting the same. 

Kansas City, Mo. Lewis & Kitchell have been 
awarded the contract to put in the Smead system 
in the Lincoln high school. 


COLT’S LANTERNS AND VIEWS. 


A pressure for space in the last issue of School 
Board Journal forbade a more extended description 
of the exhibit made by J. B. Colt & Co., of New 
York City. The exhibit in itself was interesting 
and was in charge of a clever young gentleman, 
but it served more particulary to draw attention to 
the fact that this firm carries perhaps the most 
complete stock of projection lanterns in the United 
States. Its catalogue reveals an enormous quantity 


of apparatus and accessories. We can speak here of 
but a few pieces. 





This illustration represents the socalled Criterion 
single lantern with improved self centering arc 
electric lamp. It is one of the most popular, and 
the prices range according to the size of lenses re 
quired, 

Electric lamps may be instantly removed, giving 
place to other forms of light desired. Owing to 
the perfection of an Automatic Electric Lamp, 
which can be connected with the Criterion Lantern, 
it has met with rapid introduction into the lead- 
ing educational institutions in the country. 
This lamp automatically controls the feeding of the 
carbons and maintains the light in the optical axis 
of the lenses. The lamp is exceedingly compact; 
the regulating mechanism being contained in a 
metal case two inches thick, three and a quarter 
inches wide, four and a half inches high. 





The next, which is not only popular in educa 
tional institutions for its general utility but its 
exceptional value, is the Criterion Lantern with 
Objective Lense and Support Removed and Optical 
Bench Inserted in their Place, on which is Mounted 
Improved Projection Microscope. It is connected 
with an alum cell by a flexible bellows hood. The 
optical bench is arranged with a support for various 
accessories that are needed for scientific demonstra- 
tionsand experiments. The microscope attachment 
consists of a series of interchangeable supports, 
each of which are actuated by rack and pinion 
along an accurately made bed-piece. It is believed 
that this is the most conveniently arranged pro- 
jection microscope that has yet been offered. 

But to revert to the catalogue. We are more 
inclined to designate it as an interesting text-book 
and guide on the subject of projection lanterns, 
than a mere descriptive price list. It is instructive 
and treats the various points in detail and in a com- 
prehensive manner. The firm is evidently pervaded 
with an aggressive and progressive spirit and, there- 
fore, a desiriable one to deal with. 


The school board of Eureka, Ill., paid for the 
defense of the principal of the school, who was 
arrested for whipping a girl. The State superin- 
tendent of schools has decided that money cannot 
be so used, 

Montana. By the new code, all county teachers 
must be regular attendants at all county institutes, 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


Lowell, Mass. The board abolished the use of 
slates and substituted paper pads and pencils. 

Edwin E. Howell sells the well known “Washing- 
ton School Collections” of minerals and rocks at 


oo $2 to $3.50 perset. Write him at Washington, 
Cc. 


Cleveland, O. The black board contract for two 
new schools went to the Favorite Desk & Seating 
Company. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Purchased four sets of Relief 
Maps from Central School Supply House. 

Mr. Peckham, of Peckham, Little & Co., New York 
reports a rushing business in school supplies. 

The Evansville, Ind., school board is considering 
the advisability of furnishing the schools through- 
out with real slate. 

Toledo. Contract to clean and revarnish old 
school seats was awarded at $1 per seat. 

Corry, Pa., Mont Clair, N. J., School Boards, and 
State Normal School, Castleton, Vt., Chester, Vt., 
Woodstock, Vt., have adopted the Holden System 
for Preserving Books, manufactured by the Holden 
Pat. Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 

The firm of Sheppard & Burgett, publishers of 
diplomas, etc., Columbus, O., has been dissolved, L- 


W. Sheppard, of Mt. Sterling, will continue the 
business. 


W.H. Londergon, 401 Duncan Park, Chicago, was 
awarded the contract for black board erasers by 
the Chicago Board of Education. He manufactures 
the “National” erasers, the Columbian erasers, 
Diamond erasers, and the Angular erasers. These 
are all well known throughout the United States. 
Several millions of these erasers are in use and give 
the best satisfaction. 

The school house fires during the past year have 
been unusually large. Many of the school boards 
are now looking into the subject of fire extinguish 
ers. The Eureka Fire extinguishers, manufactured 
by the H. H. Charles Co., of Quincy, Lil., seem to 
be most in favor. 

Marion, Ind. The board awarded the contract 
for school supplies to the Central School Supply Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. A committee appointed to in- 
spect the blackboards recently placed in the new 
school buildings reported that they were first-class 
in every respect, and the secretary was instructed 
to return the certified check given by W. A. Olmstead 
of Chicago, for the fulfillment of his part of the 
contract. 

Newport, Ky. The board purchased 20 sets of 
the Peterman chart from the American Book Co. 

Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. Sands, who represents the 
Central School Supply House, sold the board some 
of their relief maps. 

South Bethlehem, Pa. The contract to furnish 
school supplies was awarded .to J. M. Olcott, of 
New York. 

Milldale,O. The contract to supply the school- 
houses with the necessary furniture and black- 
boards was awarded to the Excelsior Furniture 
Co., of Cincinnati. 

Racine, Wis. Acme Supply Company, Chicago, 
secured contract for slating blackboards in the 
Lincoln school. 

Canonsburg, Pa. W. G. Johnson & Co., of Pitts 
burg, were awarded the contract for furnishing the 
school supplies. 

Xenia, O. The School Board has taken steps to 
provide more fire protection in the school buildings 
by placing coils cf hose in each floor with proper 
connection with hydrant. 7 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Relief maps have been pur- 
chased from the Central School Supply Company. 

McKeesport, Pa. The contract for placing liyht- 
ning rods on the Centennial and East End school 
buildings was awarded to the Westmoreland Light- 
ning Rod Co. 

Springfield, Mass. J. L. Hammett Company, of 
Boston, was awarded the contract to repair black 
boards in all the school buildings. 

Neenah, Wis. Relief Maps have been purchased 
from Central School Supply House. 


St. Joseph, Mo. The building committee re- 
ported that the Olmstead artificial slate black- 
boards have been found satisfactory in every 
respect. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Board decided to dispense 
with the filters on the ground of economy. 

Aurora, Ill. The contract to furnish school sup- 
plies was awarded to the United States School 
Furniture Co., and the contract for furnishing 
drawing material was awarded to the Prang Edu- 
cational Co. 

Evansville, Ind. E. D. Beeghly & Co., of Dayton, 
O., secured the contract to furnish slate black- 
boards. 

Santa Rosa, Cal. C. A. Wright & Co. were 
awarded the contract for blackboards in the new 
High School. 

Owatonna, Minn. The Northwestern Slate Co., 
of Minneapolis, was awarded the contract for black- 
boards. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Two Caligraph typewriters 
have been purchased from the Badger Typewriter 
and Stationery Co. 

Alameda, Cal. C. F. Weber & Co. furnished the 
schools with blackboards. 

Los Angeles, Cal., schools will be supplied with 
Appleton’s charts. 

The officers of school district No. 3, in the town 
of Berlin, Marathon county, Wis., were nicely taken 
in by asmooth gentleman named Chas. E. Vreeland. 
He claimed to be in the employ of the state of 
Wisconsin, and that a law had been passed last 
winter by the legislature compelling school district 
officers to supply their schools with certain books 
and charts, and that he was traveling over the 
state visiting the different school districts, and 
ascertaining what they wanted, etc. The officers 
supposed everything was all right and placed their 
signatures to what was really a contract with a 
school chart company for a set of charts: A couple 
of districts over the line in Lincoln county had the 
same game worked on them. 

Toledo, O. Blackboards will be put in the schools 
by W. A. Olmsted, of Chicago. Artificial stone 
black-boards will be used. 

Canton, O. The Smith & White Mfg. Co., of 
Holyoke, Mass., furnished the schools with 8,000 
writing tablets. 

East St. Louis, Mo. An innovation to be used 
in the new school building will be black plaster 
instead of white. 

Joliet, Ill. H. B. Dodge & Co., of Chicago, se- 
cured the contract for Venetian blinds for the two 
new school houses. 

Chicago, Ill., board made a purchase of two 
pianos, one for the David Swing school and the 
other for the Bryant school. 

San Jose, Cal. Board ordered all telephones 
taken out of school buildings and ordered the 
superintendent to use his horse and buggy a little 
more. 

Chicago. The board awarded contract to Eagle 
Pencil Co., at 85 cents per gross for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
pencils, cedar covered slate pencils at 50 cents per 
gross, steel pens at 16 cents per gross. American 
Lead Pencil o., cedar covered slate pencils at 49 
cents per gross. Donohue & Henneberry, 100 cases 
German Slate Pencils at $1.40 per case, Ink at 814 
cents per gallon. Contract for chalk crayons went 
to W. A. Olmsted, blackboard erasers to W. H. 
Londergon and the Acme School Supply Co., 
printing and binding to the H. G. Razall Mfg. Co. 


At a meeting of the board of education of 
Beatrice, Neb., a reward of $10 was offered for the 
record of the board of education prior to 1893. The 
records are wanted to get some rather shady tran 
sactions. 

New York City. The board is convinced that 
50,000 children are roaming the streets for lack of 
school accommodation. They have petitioned the 
Supreme Court to appoint commissioners for the 
immediate condemnation of property for school 
sites. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Napakoneta, O. Piqua School Furniture Co. 
secured the contract for school desks. 

Louisville, Ky. Contract for 500 school desks 
went to the U S. School Furniture Co. 

Peru, Ill. The Improved Automatic Seat, exhib- 
ited by Lauber & Co., was purchased. 

Chester, Pa. Desks for new school will be 
furnished by the U.S. School Furniture Co. 

South Bethlehem, Pa. The contract for furnish 
ing desks for the Central school building was 
awarded to Mr. Schug, agent United States School 
Furniture Co. 

Hagerstown, Md. Contract to furnish the desks 
for the new school was awarded to the United 
States School Furniture Co. 

Wilkesbare, Pa. Board awarded contracts to 
furnish school furniture for six rooms to the 
Bloomsburg School Desk Company and two rooms 
to the Columbia Furnishing Company. 

Hallock, Minn. All the principal school furni 
ture firms in the northwest bid on the school 
furniture wanted. The United States School 
Furniture Co. captured the contract. 

Titusville, Pa. Board purchased 32 adjustable 
school desks from Randolph McNutt, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Santa Rosa, Cal. The “Triumph” desk, manu 
factured by Wright & Co., was purchased. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Whittaker & Ray, of Portland, 
Ore., were given the contract for teachers’ desks. 
EK. T. Cook will supply the schools with school 
desks. 

Springfield, O. Contract for oak school desks 
was awarded to the Dayton School Furniture Co. 

Alameda, Cal. Thomas Kane & Co. furnished 
the schools with desks. 

The bidders at Cleveland were the Cleveland 
School Furniture Co., Oliver 8S. Garrettson, Wabash 
Church and School Furniture Co., Favorite Desk 
and Seating Co., Dayton Furniture Co. No award. 

Keokuk, Ia. The contract for school desks was 
awarded to the United States School Furniture 
Company. 

Springwell, Mich. The Haney School Furniture 
Co. was awarded the contract for 175 seats. 

Petersburg, Pa. The contract to furnish school 
desks was awarded tothe Petersburg Furniture Co. 

Racine, Wis. Five and, one half dozen tablet 
chairs were ordered from the Buckstaff Edwards 
Co., of Oshkosh, Wis. 

Kenton, O. The Piqua School Furniture Co. was 
awarded the contract to furnish school seats. The 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co. se ured the 
contract for chairs. 

Syracuse, N.Y. After advertising and readver 
tising, and after conflicts of authority between 
school board and city council, the contract for 
school furniture was not awarded, 
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Cincinnati, O. Board of Education received a 
letter from the Bobrick Adjustable Desk Co., 
of Boston, stating that the burning of its factory at 
Winchester, Mass., would not prevent their furnish 
ing the seats for the Walnut Hills High School on 
contract time. 

Tuscola, Ill. The board closed the contract for 
desks for the new school building with the Piqua 
School Furniture Co. 

Valparaiso, Ind. The board purchased 125 new 
desks of the United States School Furniture Co., 
for the Central school. 

Sterling, Ill. The choice for school desks fell 
upon those manufactured by the Piqua Schoo] 
Furniture Company. 

The Chandler Adjustable Chair & Desk Co. 
has made some changes in its organization. Fred- 
erick Wm. Hill remains general manager, while F’. 
D. Wilde becomes the superintendent. Jas. H, 
Butler remains the treasurer, and Samuel Rindge 
president. 

Boonville, Ind. The U.S. School Furniture Co. 
recently sold some desks to the school board. 

Santa Rosa, Cal. Board purchased school desks 
from C.A. Wright & Co. 

Waterloo, Wis. Manitowoc Seating Company 
furnished the board double seats as per contract. 

York City, Pa. Messrs. McClellan & Gotwalt, 
representing the Favorite Desk Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, were awarded the contract to furnish one 
hundred and fifty single desks for new school 
rooms. 

Helena, Mon. Board awarded the contracts for 
school desks to the Grand Rapids Seating Co. and 
to Weber & Co. 

Springtield, O. Contract awarded to 
School Furniture Co. 

The charges of bribery made at Newark, N. J., 
and Springfield, O., were disproven. 

The United States School Furniture Co. was 
awarded contracts by the following cities: Wash 
ington, Ind, Allentown, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., 
Fargo, N. Dak., Appleton, Wis., Seymour, Ind., 
Frankfort, Ky., Sandusky, O., Parkersburg, W. 
Va., Pottstown, Pa., Waterbury, Conon , Gardiner, 
Me , Gloversville, N. Y., Evanston, Ill., Rock Island, 
Ill., Valparaiso, Ind., Reading, Pa, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Trenton, Mo., Chillicothe, Mo, Beloit, Wis., Terre 
Haute, Ind., East Liverpool, O., Knoxville, Tenn., 
Wheeling, W. Va., Burlington, Vt., Augusta, Me., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., Pueblo, Colo., Quincy, IIl., 
Rensselaer, Ind ,and Boone, Iowa. 


Dayton 


HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


The Oshkosh normal schoo! will be equipped with 
the Johnson system of heat regulation. 

New Britain, Conn. The contract for new high 
school has been awarded to the Massachusetts 
Heating & Ventilating Co., of Boston, and is to cost 
$8,000. Plenum system. 

The seven new grammar schools in New York 
City will be equipped with the Johnson system of 
heat regulation, also the Columbia College Library, 
New York, and the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

Bath, N. Y. The Fuller & Warren Co. secured 
the contract to place their system of ventilation in 
the new school building. 

Evanston, Ill. The Hinman Avenue School is 
being equipped with the Dickson system of venti 
lation. The system was invented by W. D. Dick- 
son, of Peoria, Ill. Nailon Brothers and Sandmeyer 
& Co., both Peoria firms, will do the steam work 
and ventilation respectively. 

Bay City, Mich. The Board entered into a con- 
tract with the National Blower Co., of Milwaukee, 
for their heating system to be placed in the Eleventh 
Ward school building. 

Salamanca, N. Y. Board has contracted with the 
International Steam Power Company, of Olean, for 
a new steam heating apparatus for the Maple Street 
school building. 

Belleville, Ill. The proposal of the Karr Supply 
Co. to furnish the Humboldt School with steam 


heat free of charge for the coming winter was 
accepted. The city can purchase the apparatus 
if it proves satisfactory, and the Company binds 
itself to remove the same within 60 days if it proves 
unsatisfactory. 

Macomb, Ill. The heating contract for the new 
Third Ward school building was let to E. Best Co., 
of Quincy. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. Board contracted with D. 
Ahern & Son to place the Monarch steel boiler in 
the High School. 

New Haven, Conn. The heating apparatus that 
is being placed in the new normal school building 
was constructed by the Franklin Heating Co., of 
Boston. 

St. Louis, Mo. The Branch Steam Heating com 
pany was awarded the contract to place the Stur 


tevant heating apparatus in the L’Ouverture 
school. 


Los Angeles, Cal. All new school buildings built 
within the next six months will be heated by the 
Bennett & Besore Co. 

Canton, O. W. W. Easign, of the Peck-William- 
son Heating and Ventilating Co., addressed the 
board on their hot air heating apparatus. He was 
requested to submit plans and give an estimate 
cost of placing one in one of the schools. 

Providence, R. I. The Smead system of dry 
closets has been taken out and replaced by the 
Mott system of water carriage closets. 

Macomb, Ill. Contract for heating the third 
ward school building was awarded to the Fuller 
& Warren Warming and Ventilating Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. The Powers heat regulation sys- 
tem will be placed in the Harrison School as an 
experimental plan, and if found satisfactory it will 
be adopted in other schools. 

The American Boiler Co. has issued “forty-five 
feet of references.” This is indeed an argument 
that is reiterative. Solidly printed pages of refer- 
ences, names, testimonials are attached and put in 
to a continuous roll measuring forty-five feet. The 
roll speaks volumes for the firm and its goods, and 
as an idea in advertising it is, measurably speaking, 
—splendid. - 

B.G.Carpenter & Co., competent and enterprising 
warming and ventilating engineers of Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., are installing modern and up-to-date heating 
and ventilating plants in the High School and 
Warren St. builaings, West Pittston, Pa.; the new 
six-room building at Nicholson, Pa.; the new school 
buildings at Sunbury, Wyoming, Kingston, and 
Grant Street, Wilkes Barre. Also new systems in 
the Conyngham School, Wilkes Barre, and the 
graded school at Laflin, Pa. The Carpenter Co. 
are state agents for the Dr. Ross Dry Cremating 
Sanitaries. A portion of these buildings are 
equipped witk the Fuller & Warren system, by 
gravity and mechanical pressure, while others con- 
tain the Hot Blast systems as exemplified by the 
Buffalo Forge and B. F. Sturtevant Companies. 

One of the most unique catalogues we have seen, 
has been issued by the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of 
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Soston, Mass. It is leather 
bound, the leaves are ragged 
edged, and linen paper pages, 
alternated by enameled book 
paper. A number of illustra 
tions on school houses are pre- 
sented together with interest 
ing reading matter. 

St. Louis, Mo. The school 
board has ordered that the 
Lowell and Irving schools be 
provided with the Johnson sys- 
tem of heat regulation, manufactured at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

The new Jefferson school, St. Louis, will be 
equipped with the Johnson system of heat regula- 
tion. 

So. Bethlehem, Pa. Complaint has been made 
by the school board on the heating system placed 
in the Neisser school by the Smead, Wills Co., of 
Philadelphia. 

The following schools will be equipped with the 
Johnson System of heat regulation: Lincoln 
Schoot annex, St. Paul; new school, Grand Rapids, 
Minn.; new school, Millvale, Pa.; new school, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa.; 13th District annex, Milwaukee. 
These contracts were made during the past month. 
It is a remarkable fact that school boards are 
making investigation on the subject of heat regu- 
lation of their own accord. The result of these 
investigations means the adoption of the Johnson 
system of heat regulation. 





Joun JASPER, 
Supt. of Schools, 
New York City. 


SEVERAL LARGE BELLS. 


Tho old established Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
The E. W. Vanduzen Co., proprietors, report that despite the 
financial] distress through the country during the past two and 
one-half years, they have made almost as many bells for 
churches, fire alarms, etc., in 1893 and 1894 respectively, as in 
many previous years, and for the first six months of 1895 have 
far exceeded any previous year of the firm’s existence. Just 
now they are completing a magnificent chime of 13 bells for 
the Atlanta Exposition. another chime of 13,000 Ibs. for one of 
the finest churches in the city of Chicago, another chime of 
bells for Central Illinois, and another chime of bells is being 
made for an Ohio Lutheran Church, besides several large fire 
bells ot 4,000 and 5,000 !bs., and a 4,000 Ib. bell for the United 
States Government. They are also making a 30,000 Ibs. 
monster bell for a large church in Cincinnati, which will con- 
tain on its surface the names ef the donor, his immediate 
family, and of the Archbishop of Cincinnati, and of the 
President of the United States. and of the founders, It will be 
the largest bell ever made in this country, and the selection of 
this firm to fill this order indicates the superior ability and 
fame of this concern as high grade bell founders. 


A SCHOOL BOARD PICNIC. 


Milwaukee is distinguished for one thing: its 
school board annually holds a picnic for its mem- 
bers and their friends. Some delightful spot in 
the suburbs is chosen, and, amid games and athlet- 
ic sports, music and song, the day is spent, and 
closed with a banquet and dance. This social 
spirit in boards of education deserves emulation 
everywhere else. 





THe MILWAUKEE ScHoot Boarp Pronic. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. Cloth, 191 pp. A ComMPLETE 
ARITHMETIC. Cloth, 352 pp. By Geo. W. Hull, M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 


The Committee of Ten on Secondary School 
Studies recommended the omission of a number 
of processes usually found in elementary arithme- 
tics. The first of this series has been written in 
accordance with this suggestion: “To eliminate 
unnecessary operations and enrich thesubject with 
a large number of exercises in simple calculations 
and concrete problems.” There is an abundance 
of both oral and written exercises. The second 
book is constructed on a similar plan, looking to the 
actual demands of practical life, and a logical de- 
velopment of the subject. Illustrations and prin- 
ciples receive more attention than abstract defini- 
tions. Answers to written exercises are given in 
the end of the books. 


THe MAKING OF THE NATION. By Francis A. Walker, Ph.D. 
LL.D., President Massachusetts School of Technology. 
Cloth, 314 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
This book is the third in the American History 

Series. It begins with the Confederation, and 
continues to the close of Madison’s administration. 
It recounts events and brings out the characters, 
motives, and purposes of the leading actors. The 
difficulties and want of unanimity under the con- 
federation, the doubts in the constitutional con- 
vention, the zealous efforts that were made by the 
founders of the nation, are related with an evident 
desire to get at the truth. The account of Wash- 
ington’s administration brings out the moderation, 
the judgment, wisdom, and unselfish patriotism of 
the man. The sharp differences between parties, 
the heated political feeling of the following admin- 
istration are frankly set forth. Our ordinary 
school text-books on American history give us very 
little of these things. Probably it is not necessary 
that beginners in history should spend time on 
them. But the advanced student should aim to 
know the exact truth. The peace and prosperity 
of the present can better be appreciated by know- 
ing the difficulties that the founders of the repub- 
lic had to meet. This is a valuable contribution to 
history. The book contains maps and appendices 
of tabulated information, and an _ extended 
bibliography. 

REFERENCE Hanp Book or AMERICAN HisTORY, BY THE 


LiprARY Metruop. By A. W.Bacheler. Cloth, 126 pp. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


The important events from the confederation to 
the close of Harrison’s administration, with refer 
ences to more than sixty works. It isintended for 
learners in secondary schools. The full accounts 
of the events are to be looked up in the authorities 
referred to. Blank leaves are inserted for taking 
notes. : 

INGLISH HisToRY, BY THE LABORATORY METHOD. By Mary 

E. Wilder. Cloth, 74 pp. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

A book for high and grammar schools, intended 
to encourage research among authorities for the 
facts of English history. The topics are arranged 
chronologically, and many authors are named as 
references. There are blank leaves for the taking 
of notes. 

ANIMAL LIFE ON THE GLOBE. By G. G. Chisholm, B.Sc.. 


F.R.G.S. Cloth, 147 pp. Boston School Supply Com- 
pany, Boston. 


A geopraphical reading book. It describes in 
a general and familiar way types of animals found 
in different parts of the world, with their habits 
and the characteristics that adapt them to the 
regions where they live. The book is well 
illustrated. 


MANUAL OF Bustness Book-KeEPpInG. By A. L. Gilbert, 
Milwaukee, Wis.. Cloth, 104 pp. 


This manual is the work of a successful teacher 
and a professional book-keeper. The presentation 
of the subject is different from that in many text 
books. Simple accounts of family expenses afford 
a starting point. Directions and forms for keeping 
these and other accounts are given. Gradually the 
student acquires a familiarity with these forms, 
and a variety of'accounts kept in the simplest pos- 








sible way. System is shown to be necessary to 
simplicity and clearness. Business forms are, one 
after another, introduced. The student thus 
acquires practice before he is given many state- 
ments of principles. When these principles are 
given, he is ready to understand them. Frequent 
sets of questions serve as a review of what he has 
learned, and fixes principlesin hismind. The book 
has an attractive appearance. 
BURKE ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 99 pp. 30 cents. 
WEBSTER’S SPEECH ON BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 34 
pp. 20cents. Edited by A. J. George, 8.M., instructor in 


Rhetoric and English Literature, Newton, Mass., High 
School. D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. 


Companion: volumes neatly gotten up. In the 
preface, the editor gives his reasons for preparing 
these two masterpieces of oratory for the use of 
schools. They are models of oratory; the study of 
them will stimulate patriotism and lead to broad 
views of statesmanship. The notes are not of the 
usual character. Instead of full explanatory state- 
ments, they are references to scources of informa- 
tion. The editor believes in having pupils study 
and search for themselves. Appended are biograph 
ical notes, an analysis of prose composition, and 
interesting reminiscences of the orators. 

LoNGMANS’ “Sure” Lirerary READERS. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 

A series of little books for primary classes. 
They are made up of entertaining little stories of 
animals, and children and fairies, with selections 
of choice children’s poetry. The books are full of 
excellent pictures. They cannot fail to interest 
the little ones. They are well bound in cloth. 
ELEMENTARY PoLiITICcAL Economy. By A. B. Meservey, 

Ph.D. Cloth, 143 pp. Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Many of the text-books on this subject deal in 
theories and discussions that are too difficult for 
ordinary classes in the public schools. The author 
of this book makes no claim to originality. It has 
been his purpose to abridge and simplify the treat 
ment of this subject and so adapt it to pupils of 
less maturity . 

THE WiLLiAMs & RoGeRs MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Williams 
& Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. Cloth, 200 pp. 50 cents. 
This book is designed to cultivate the thinking 

and reasoning powers of the pupil, and to promote 

greater accuracy and rapidity in his arithmetical 
work. It also aims at reviving the teaching of 
mental arithmetic by oral analysis. The funda- 
mental principles are so arranged as to create in 
terest and enthusiasm in the pupil. The problems 
are sensible and practical, and the analyses are 
simple and logical. Specimen pages of this work 
will be sent free to any teacher or school officer. 

The writer heartily recommends this volume to all 

teachers as it is far superior to the ordinary mental 

arithmetics. Ps oie 

A CHArT History OF THE CIvi, War. By J. W. Gibson. 
1l7 pp. A. Flanagan, Chicago. 

An outline history with summaries of events 
and maps showing the operations of the opposing 
armies, and shaded maps showing the territory 
held at different*times by the confederates. The 
outline is well written and interesting, and is an 
excellent aid to the study of American history. 
HAYNE’S Speecn. Edited by Prof. James M. Garnett, Uni 

versity of Virginia. ) aper,76 pp. 12 cents. Maynard, 

Merrill & Co., New York. 


Every school boy is familiar with Webster's 
great speech in reply to Hayne. Here we have the 
speech to which Webster replied. There is a brief 
life of Hayne, in which high tribute is paid the 
character and ability of the senator from South 
Carolina. The introduction to “the great debate” 
shows much research on the part of the editor. 
The editor quotes some opinions to the effect that 
Webster did not fully answer all of the arguments 
of Hayne. But a careful re-reading of both 
speeches tends to confirm the opinion heretofore 
almost universally held, that Webster answered 
his opponent’s arguments completely. The read 
ing of both speeches in the schools will be in the 
highest degree profitable. Readers will conclude 
that it is rather late in the day to question the 
superiority of Webster's speech. 


SELECT PormMs or Srpney LANIER. Edited by Prof. Mo: 
gan Callaway, Jr., Ph.D., University of Texas. Clot! 
141 pp. $1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
There is an introduction of about fifty pages, 

giving an account of the life and works of the 

author, and all the circumstances that had an in 
fluence on his character, with quotations from his 
writings. The selected poems are limited to less 
than sixty pages. They include some of the 
choicest gems of American poetry, examples of 
condensed expressions, and samples of Southern 
dialect. There are abundant explanatory and 
critical notes and a bibliography of the author’s 
prose and poetical books, and uncollected pieces. 
The little book is itself an elegant one. 


BECKONINGS FROM LitTLE HANpbs. By Patterson Du Bois. 
Cloth, 167 pp. John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia. 
Kight studies in child life. They are the actual 

experiences of a very observing parent with very 

sensitive children. ‘There is a world of childhood 
underrated, misunderstood, slighted, snubbed, 
thwarted, oppressed.” The matured thought of 
children, their strange fancies, their deeper feel- 
ings, are illustrated by one who has evidently 
studied them with the greatest care. His purpose 
is to lead people to be considerate in their dealings 
with the little ones lest they do them an injustice. 
The mechanical work on the book has been 
admirably done. S. M. B. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY, AND OTHER POEMS. By 

William Wordsworth. Paper, 15 cents. 

THe ViIcAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

Paper, 30 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Additional numbers in the Riverside Literature 
series. They are supplied with introductions and 
explanatory notes, and are very neat editions of 
literary favorites. 


SPEECH IN Repty TO Hayne. By Daniel Webster. Paper, 

12 cents. AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. Paper, 

12 cents. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

Two numbers in the English Classic Series, the 
strongest papers and speeches in American history. 
The second contains the Declaration of Independ 
ence, Washington's Farewell Address, Lincoln’s 
Inaugural, Emancipation Proclamation, and Get 
tysburg speech. It is edited by F. W. Osborn, and 
contains historical introductions and _ critical 
notices. 


COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. By Alex. Everett Frye. Quarto’ 

208 pp. Ginn &Co., Boston. 

The first twenty-six pages are occupied with a descrip 
tion of the earth as a part ofthe planetary system, physical 
features, rainfall, the moon, and tides. The next 71 pages are 
taken up by the continents, beginning with North America 
and ending with Australia. The physical features and 
something of the geology of each continent are given much 
more fully than in the first general survey of the earth. Then 
24 pages are devoted to the five races of mankind, their relig- 
ions and forms of government; plant life—the plants pecul- 
iar to each of the climate belts; animals of the different con- 
tinents or “‘realms’’; commerce, with water routes, railroads, 
and time belts. The next 32 pages are given to a more 
detailed description of the United States, the people, gov 
ernment, climate, agricultural productions, mineral re 
sources, ete., in general. The several sections and groups of 
states are next considered, with mention of principal cities 
and occupations of the people. The other parts of the earth 
are considered in the same way in the next 20 pages. A sup 
plement of 10 pages gives tables of statistics and pronounc 
ing vocabulary, 24 additional pages are filled with reference 
maps. 

The book does not begin with local or home geography. : It 
first considers the earth as a whole. The learner is then led 
to look over the world as the abode of man, taking in its 
most prominent features, its mountains, plateaus, plains. 
river systems, and oceans. Then he is again taken over the 
continents one after another, looking at the people and their 
industries, the plants and the animals. Finally he is taken 
over the United States, making short stops in the different 
states, and in the principal cities in each state, having his 
attention called particularly to the business enterprises and 
commerce. 

The maps in the first part of the book are entirely relief 
maps. In the second they are reference maps. On the last 
page, maps indicating the parts of the earth known at dif 
ferent times from 450 B. C. to 1800 A, D. 

A great deal of work has evidentiy been expended on the 
preparation of this geography. The relief and reference 
maps are very full and complete. The book is profusely 
illustrated, most of the illustrations being views of actual 
scenes. The subject matter is valuable. A great amount of 
geological, meteorological, and statistical information is 
given. 

(Continued on subsequent page.) 
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School Board Sonal 








Where They Draw the Line. 


American Student: You don’t have foot-ball in 
Germany. 
German Student: No; the Professors draw the 


line at dueling.— Puck. 


When Woman Votes. 

“Is this where you vote?” said an Ohio votress to 
a school election officer. “Yes, ma’am.” “Then 
please cut off samples of all the tickets and I'll 
take them home and see which I like best.” 

Interested in Pomology. 

“Johnny, Mr. Barlow tells me he caught you in 
the apple tree to-day. 
there?” 

“Studying.” 

“What! Don’t lie to me, Johnny. What were 
you studying?” 

Apples.” 


What were you doing 


A professor in the medical department of Colum 
bia College asked one of the more advanced 
students: 

What is the name of the teeth that a human 
being gets last?” 

“False teeth, of course.” 

Mr. Figg: What were you kept in at school for? 

Tommy: ‘Cause I didn’t remember the name of 
the Vice President. 

“H'm! Half the time I can’t remember it myself.” 

At a recent school board examination for girls in 
a town of Pennsylvania, one of the tasks was an 
essay on boys, and this was one of the compositions, 
just as it was handed in, by a girl of 12: 

“The boy is not an animal, yet they can be hoard 
to a considerable distance. When a boy hollers he 
open his big mouth like frogs, but girls hold their 
tongue till they are spoke to, and then they answer 
respectable and tell just how it was. A boy thinks 
himself clever because he can wade where it is deep, 
but God made the dry land for every living thing, 
and rested on the seventh day. When the boy grows 
up he is called a husband, and then he stops wading 
and stays out nights, but the grew-up girl is a 
widow and keeps house.” 

Student (with a book): “Professor what does a 
“conspiracy of silence mean?” Professor: One in 
which women are concerned, I fancy.” 

Johnny, who having come home from school, was 
asked by his mother what he had learned. O, 
nothing, was the reply, but I learned the teacher 
something. Well what did you learn the teacher? 
She asked me to spell cat and I told her. 





Empty. 


Hayseedville’s school-room on the day the circus 
came to town. Judge. 


FOREIGN HUMOR 


Cri Du Caur: Lu, place du Chateau-d’Kau, 
sur l’écriteau d’um pauvre aveugle: 

“Bonnes Ames charitables, n’aye zpas honte de ne 
me donner qu'un sou: je suis aveugle.”— Le Petit 
Par sien 

Mus der Schule: Lehrer (xu den Sehiilern y Wer 
von Wud) fennt das Lied vom braven Wann?“ 

Sin Sehiiler: ,Nch!’ 

Yehrer: Mun fage einmal die erjte Strophe auf!” 

Schiiter: ,Wer niemals einen Rausch qehabt, der it 
fein braver Wann!“ 

A wHoprrat Bicnor: M. Félix Faure s’ap 
prochant du lit d'un malade: “Et vous mon brave, 
quest ce que vous avez?” 

Le patient, se soulevant a grand’ peine, pro 
fondément ému et troublé, balbutie: “J’ai hon 
neur d’avoir la fiévre typhoide, Monsieur le Prési 
dent!”—Le Petit Journal. 

Yin RKafjeehaus. Profeffor: ,Kraulein Fini, da hort 
fic) Doch AlleS auf. Gie bringen mir den Kaffee und da 
find’ id) DAS DdDrin, was ijt das!’’—VFini: ,Aa, wifjens 
DOS net, Sie gelehrter Herr—dds i8 a Slasjderban!’ 

L’Epoux Gatant: Cebon M. Perrichon a fait, en 
compagnie de sa femme, une excursion dans la 
banlieue parisienne; trés fatigués et trés affamés, 
ils entrent dans une guinguette. Le patron leur 
déclare qu'il ne posséde qu une cotelette. 

“Une seule!” s’écrie Perrichon; “mais, alors, que 


mangera ma femme?”—Le Gaulois. 


Niiklid*e Mode. , Ach, Here Profeffor, dieje reizgende 
Sammlung von ausgeftopften Vogeln, die Sie fic) da 
angelegt haben! Wo haben Sie denn die her?“—, Ad, 
das ift ganz einfach! Neh nehme fie jeit Jahren von den 
abgelegten Hiiten meiner fieben Tocdter!” 

En CrasseE: Un éléve dit A Jlorcille de son 
voisin: “Notre professeur est un véritable imbécile.” 

Le professeur qui vient de poser une question 
générale, croit que l’éléve esquisse une réponse, 
s'adressant a lui: 

“Courage, mon ami, parlez plus haut, peut-étre 
avez-vous raison.”-—La Chroniqui. 


x 


Ausreidjende GCntfdhuldigung. Cin alter Junggejelle 
erhalt die Aujjorderung, jeinen ,Gohn” bei Vermeidung 
einer Geldjtrafe zur Gadule zu fchicen. Cr jdreibt ju 
tii: ,Da ic) feinen Cohn habe, fann derjetbe and 
morgen Die Schule nicht bejuden, was ic ju entjduldi 


gen bitte.” 





Not the Kind She Wanted. 
Teacher..-Children, you should always respect 


your teacher. Now, Willy Green, tell me why you 
should respect me. 
Willy.—On account of your age. Puck. 


“Pa, is it right to call a man born in Polanda 
Pole?” 

“Of course, my child.” 

“Well, then, if a man is born in Holland, is he 
a Hole?” 


Absent-minded Principal (to pupil): “William 
go up to my house, and tell Mrs. Broker I have 
again forgotten my watch. Bring it back with 
you.” He pulls out his watch, and continues, “Now, 
William, it is nine o’clock; be back at ten.” 

Paying Cashier: “Madam, you'll have to get 
someone to introduce you before I can cash this 
cheque.” 


Lady Teacher (haughtily): “But I don’t care to 
know you, sir!” 


In a German Schoel, 





~~ 


Teacher: What must 1 see, Hans, playing cards! 
Hans: But teacher, how can I play—net even 
an ace in my hand. 


A number of superintendents and principals 
reported to their school boards upon their return 
from the Denver meeting as having been at the top 
of Pike’s Peak, Colorado. Which reminds us of a 
little story. A good many years ago a good old 
Presbyterian divine, not wholly free from prejudice, 
stood looking at the high spire the Episcopalians 
were building on St. Paul’s church—the first one 
that was left for the beautiful edifice that now 
bears the name, at Euclid and Case avenues. A 
gentleman seeing him asked, “Doctor, what do 
you think of that?” “Think! I think? Why, that 
those follows have got as far as they have any right 
to go—in that direction.” 

How The Trouble Began 

“I wouldn’t wear bloomers for anything,” said 
the thin school marm. 

“Neither would I 
plump girl. 

And that’s why they do not speak now. 


if I were you,” replied the 


During a lecture on architecture the temperature 
of the room was very hot. Just as the heat was 
almost unbearable, the lecturer continued: 

“And now we will turn to Greece.” 

“You're right,” said one of the audience, who 
was freely perspiring; “we will turn to greese if 
we don't have some of these windows opened.” 


At the convention of the National Educational 
Association, held at Denver, some one had been 
telling one of the Boston school teachers about 
the gold found in Cherry Creek. Miss Hub be 
came very greatly interested over it, and while 
crossing a bridge, she clutched her companion’s 
arm, and, pointing to the place where a pile driver 
was at work, she exclaimed: “Oh, Luella, we 
mustn’t miss it. Here is where gold comes from, 
and there,” pointing to the pile driver, “there, I 
suppose is the machine they dig it with.” When 
the conductor heard this he fell off his car. 








AN INTERVIEW ON BOOK AGENTS. 


During a recent trip Westward, a representative of the 
School Board Journal chanced to meet on the train Mr. J. M. 
Green, the New York manager of agents for the American 
Book Co. Mr. Green has, during the past few years, perhaps. 
selected and appointed more agents than any other manager 
of an educational publishing house, and it therefore occured 
to the writer that some interesting data on the subject might 
be obtained from him. 

“Mr. Green, would you mind giving me your views on book 
agency work as a profession?” was asked by our representa- 
tive. 

“IT like the word profession in the way you use it,’ 
answered Mr. Green. ‘Yes, I have always entertained some 
definite views regarding this profession—or business-profes- 
sion, either expression will do. Men who know something 
about the actual labors of the educational book man have 
kind words forhim. Letme illustrate. Some fourteen years 
ago, while at Cape Cod, I was introduced to George A. 
Walton, agent for the Massachusetts Board of Education, a 
fine type of the New England educator. He is one of those 
good natured old men, who have nothing but kind words for 
young men. As a veteran in educational work, and a close 
observer, he had naturally formed an estimate on the species 
to which I belonged. ‘Young man,’ said he, ‘I regard the 
school book agents as missionaries. All our efforts as edu. 
cators are in vain if not supplemented by agents.’ That was 
a strong statement to make, and yet, when I reflected upon 
the exact meaning of his words I began to think better of the 
calling which I had chosen for myself.” 

“Look at it yourself. Progress is the order of the day. 
The agent who for years traveled from town to town, village 
to village, has carried the news of progress, He has talked 
books, better books and the best books. Boards and super, 
intendents who had become thoroughly intrenched in the 
use of antiquated books and methods, and had beeome case 
hardened against new books or circulars, were aroused by 
bright agents. They received attention in the end, and while 
many boards adopted better books as a matter of self defense, 
it nevertheless meant improved books for the schools, and 
consequently better schools.” 

“What about the pioneers in this work,” we asked. 

“Pioneers, did you say? Ah, yes; the old war horses. Who 
would not speak of them in the kindliest manner? There is. 
for instance, A. C. Stockin, who was with the Harper & 
Brothers in the olden days. He is still alive and active, but 
silver haired and patriarchal. And then N. L. Button, o¢ 
Rochester, N. Y., the ‘‘Nestor” of the school book agency 
business. He was with Ivison, Blakeman & Co. Then |! 
recall old Major Van Holt Nash, of Atlanta, Ga., who repre- 
sented D. Appleton & Co. He was connected with the old 
Fitzbugh family, of Southern aristocracy fame, noted for his 
gallantry, accomplished to a high degree, a positive char- 
acter, a man who clearly belonged to the age of chivalry: 
He was one of the finest pianists in the country. He is still 
alive, and is now with the American Book Co. 

“Then there was P. B. Hulse, who is at least a thousand 
years old and never changes his appearance. He was with 
Effingham, Maynard & Co., and is now with Sheldon & Co. 
No one ever forgets his hearty grip and hale manner. And 
by the way, I must not forget John C. Ellis, an old timer, 
who is now the Western manager of E. H. Butler & Co. 
Ellis was one of those princely looking fellows, athletic in 
build and courageous in manner. He was a most faithful 
worker. He has grown gray, and looks like Lord Salisbury. 
He is still one of the boys, however, and can tell a good story 
even better than he used to. 

“Cheney—Major A. J.Cheney—is anotherof the fellows who 
chopped down trees to build schoolhouses—in order that 
school books might come into fashion. Cheney, who looks 
like Santa Claus, is still as frisky as a young colt—and can 
discount dozens of the younger men. He is now with G.&C. 
Merriam Co. and does a great deal of tall hustling for them. 
Many school officials will remember S. M. Perkins with 
kindly feelings. He holds his age well, and is still active; 
also Geo. D. Beattys, who has an interesting as well as use- 
ful career behind him. Col. J. A. M. Passmore, of Phila- 
delphia, is another pioneer. He has grown gray iu the 
service, but is active as of old.” 

“What have been the essential changes in the book agency 
business during the past twenty-five years?” 

“Like in everything else,”’ answered Mr. Green, “changes 
have come over the book agency business. In the olden days 
book agents represented smaller lists. The courses of studies 
were simpler, the schools humbler and more primitive in 
character. Before the multiplicity of books a plainer type 
of school book man was in vogue. Now we live in an age of 
supplementary books. High schools bave multiplied, and 
special studies have been introduced. All these new condi 
tions in the educational field put a different phase upon the 
book agency work. Specialties are in demand. A higher 
scholarship is now required on the part of the men who act 
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as the medium between the educational world and the pub- 
lishing houses. The schools have attained a higher standard. 
The educators in charge are of higher type. Consequently 
the men selected to represent the publishing houses must 
possess higher qualifications. For instance, Frank A. Fitz- 
patrick, who is now doing the book agency work in the New 
England states is a strong educator with a national reputa- 
tion. Gaybert Barnes, of Brooklyn. is a man of liberal 
education, the author of Swinton’s arithmetics, geographies, 
etc. A man who can be consulted by a superintendent on 
any phase of school work, and whose counsel will always be 
sought. He is a gentleman and a scholar of the highest 
order, familiar in the broadest sense with the classics and 
sciences. Take, for instance, George A. Holliday, of Pitts- 
burgh. He was a successful teacher—and because of his 
education and high qualities as a man became universally 
respected. He is president of the City Council of Pitts- 
burgh, a leader in good citizenship—and yet a school book 
agent. Then again, you have Chas. W. Scott, of Pennsylvania. 
He is not only a teacher of experience, but is widely known 
as a citizen and a man—universally respected, a friend and 
counselor. In fact, he is a leading man in his section, yet a 
book agent. Thus you observe by illustrations what I mean. 

“What is your theory, Mr. Green,” we asked, ‘tin selecting 
and employing school book agents?” 

“That, sir, is a good question. It is easily answered. The 
tone and standard of book men as a class, hinges upon their 
selection. They must be educated in the broadest sense 
reliable in honor, reliable in extending advice, conscientious 
and earnest. In other words, they must be capable in being 
thoroughly helpful to the school public, subserving the cause 
of education at all times, and must possess a character that 
appeals to the confidence of the school people. The agent, as 
the embassador of his house, must preserve its interests and 
also hold the confidence of thuse with whom he deals. He 
owes a duty to himself and to the school public, as well as 
to his house—and this duty he must be prepared to discharge 
efficiently and h«norably. Thus, on the whole, you see that 
in view of the present development of the school book busi- 
ness, the multiplicity and variety of books, the educational 
status, etc., the book agent must be abreast with the times. 
And I am fully prepared to say that the book man of to-day 
is amply equipped to meet the new conditions. Consequent- 
ly is snug up to date.” 

‘Have you ever drawn a comparison between the typical 
school book man of the present day and the average com- 
mercial drummer?” 

“TI have often,” replied Mr. Green, “drawn mental com 
parisons. You can tell the difference when you meet them 
on trains or at hotels. Both are clever. But there ends the 
similarity. The trained eye can distinguish the book man 
from the commercial drummer. 
dissimilarity. 


Their goods make their 
The one sells boots and shoes, sugar or flour 
by sample, and must be a skillful talker. The sample is 
looked over, its general appearance, quality and price are 
the factors. A text-book is not discussed mainly on the color 
of its binding or the quality of its paper. The school book 
man must enter into the genius of the book. He must be ona 
level with, or the superior of the person with whom he deals. 
It therefore stands to reason that it requires a higher order 
of ability to discuss school books and educational problems 
than it does to talk ordinary goods. I have been on the road 
as a book man for many years and have met many commer- 
cial men. I have always found them jovial and smart, but I 
can truthfully say that I never yet found a commercial 
drummer whom I would employ as a school book agent. The 
latter requires a finesse, diplomacy, tact and persistence 
which does not come within the function of the ordinary 
drummer, however successful he may be. To sum up the 
comparison the commercial traveler is a salesman, the school 
book agent is an accomplished diplomatist.”’ 

“What, in your judgment, is the future of the school book 
agency work?” 

“To question let me say that the school 
book man is a permanent fixture in educational life. The 
process of evolution, however, goes on. Errors will be cor 
rected, successes as well as failures will be recorded. New 
books will meet new demands. The book publishing business 
will continue to absorb the best educational people for the 
book agency work. 


answer this 


The entrance of a school superintendent 
to the book agency business may, by some, be regarded as a 
loss to education. But that is notso. Heis given back again 
His former activity as a superintendent may 
have been confined within the radius of a city or village. Asa 
book man he is put in a position where he can wield a wider 
influence. The introduction of a good book can do more 
lasting work in a larger field than any one superintendent, as 
such, could possibly do in his limited circuit.” 


to education. 


A Publisher Honored. 

The Bates College, of Maine, recently conferred 
the honorary degree of A. M. upon W. E. Pulsifer, 
of New York. The compliment is well deserved 
and well earned, and is a recognition for his past 
literary labors. 

Mr. Pulsifer is a member of the firm of D. C. 
Heath & Co., of Boston, and has the management 
of the New York branch. His experience in the 
school book publishing business covers a number 
of years, and his success is exemplified in that 
enterprising firm, of which he is a member. 
Having scarcely reached the prime of life, he has 


A Warming Editor. 


School Book Author: 
abusing my book? 


Why do you persist in 
I have been told by many 
teachers that it is an exceeding rare work. 

Educational Editor: So rare that it 
needed roasting. 


Exactly. 


in his bearing much of the dash of a college 
athlete, while his manner is dignified and pleasing. 

An educator in the West, who has had the pleas 
ure of meeting Messrs. D. C. Heath, C. H. Ames, 
W.S. Smyth and W. E. Pulsifer, the members of 
the firm of D. C. Heath & Co., remarked to the 
writer that in all his life he had never met four 
men who were so well adapted for the educational 
publishing business, being at once men of fine 
scholarship and of splendid tact and keen business 
judgment. 


To Barnes. 


(Who wrote Coeur de Lion.) 


And you 
With muscles of fine tempered steel, 
Who know not pain 


strong limbed, 


But glory in your prowess and your might, 


You valiant knight, 

Bred of true stuff on western plains, 

Bow low in reverence to that other knight 
Cast in slighter mold, 


Who suffers pain with every breath he draws, 
Who knows not strength, nor ever can, 
But bears his pain, 


Shuts tight his teeth—and smiles. 


I greet you both 

’Tis of the fibre that abides in 
Men like these, 

That God makes heroes. 


W. E. PULSIFER, A. M. 
Of D. C, Heath & Co., New York City. 





